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Where sunshine, heatth, 
and travel thrills abound ! 
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q “Groote Constantia”’—a classic example of 
old Dutch architecture in South Africa 


There’s no better way to get a fresh start and | 
a good new grip on life than to take this real 
vacation: First, the restful sea trip, renowned 
as “the world’s fair-weather voyage”. Then 
step ashore in a new and mysterious country, 
with its bracing climate, and wander leisurely 
among strange and fascinating scenes! 
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offers fresh travel thrills amid the marvels of 


nature and man—historic Cape Peninsula, | ReEcIstRATIONS at. thes 4 


with its charming homes and gardens; match- | : : | 
leas’ Vicioria Walle; the ery pie tine 7am hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 


babwe, the fairy-like Cango Caves, the famous | finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not — 
Valley of Diamonds at Kimberley, the mile- 
and-a-half deep gold mines at Johannesburg; 
the glorious Drakensberg Mountains, Kruger 


far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 


National Park, the world’s greatest natural | and unostentatious service for overnight or a 
*‘z00”’; and all the picturesque phases of Bantu more extended visit. 

life—Zulu war dances, witch _ 
A Zulu girl doctors and ancient tribal | 


rushing co 4 
“eae ee eg ceremonies. 


Seaside resorts and modern 
country clubs provide de- THE 


lightful recreation. | ; 
South Africa is easy to reach 


at moderate cost and you can 
travel with all the comfort of 
modern hotels, railroads and 
motor highways. 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 48rH STREET 


For full information address: 


Waterbuck in the va Sy “i 
KruserNationd Pak American Express Company NEW YORK | 
ns # - 65 Broadway 
. ; New York, N. Y. 
or 


Thos. Cook & Son 
087 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


or any office of the American 


Express Company or Thos. 
Cook & Son. 
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_ MAIDEN VOYAGE 


From Genoa... Nov. 8, 
1932. From New York 
... Nov. 19, 1932. The 
only Liner equipped with 
Sperry Gyro- Stabilizers 
to insure steadiness. 
48,000 Gross Tons. 
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TRAVEL 


THE 


Now from Italy come two amazing vessels to head the aristocratic fleet of 
the Southern Route. One, the largest liner built since the war. The other 
a herald of something totally new on the ocean—Stabilized Smoothness, 
Both magnificent speed champions, they cross the Atlantic in five days, 


inaugurating a new premier service to all Europe via the Mediterranean. 


For information, reservations, etc., apply to 1 State St., New York City or local agent 
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MAIDEN VOYAGE 
From Genoa... Sept. 27, 
1932. From New York 

. Oct. 8, 1932. De- 
signed to be the fastest 
ocean liner in the world, 
with a speed exceeding 28 
knots. 54,000 Gross Tons. 
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REN’T you a bit tired 
of your cottage at the beach ... your camp 
in the mountains... why not rent and go to 
France this summer? Transportation in 
France has progressed remarkably of late 
years...more trains, faster trains... cheaper 
tariffs ... miraculously comfortable motor 
buses on all the most picturesque highways 
. .. a vacation you have always wanted 
with your dollars stretching farther than 
staying at home « Mont St. Michel, where 
the Ages carry you back and back to the 
dawn of everything... Lisieux with its famous 
shrine... Chinon where Jeanne D’Arc met 
her king « Tranquil days along the Loire 
where feudal castles loom like giant watch 
dogs over sleeping villages... Deauville for 
the races... lovely Biarritz, playground of 
European aristocracy ... little Basque towns 
in the Pyrenees « Arles with its old theatre 
where Venus de Milo was found...the whole 
Riviera with the fragrance of a million roses 
... through the routes-des-Alps to Chamonix 
... Vittel and Contrexeville nestling in the 
Vosges with their famous thermal springs 
... Le Touquet and La Baule provide week- 
ends with gay Parisians # Your travel agency 
will supply itinerary. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57th Street, New York City 
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JMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


/a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
| Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. Grand 
1] Cadillac Renting Corporation, 43 
*bilt Avenue, New York. 


SSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


lusive and original formal, sports and 
fashions. Domestic and imported 
te of every type. Personal Shopping 
—Plaza 3-4000, Ext. 380. 

th to 50th Street, New York City. 


IERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


aething well worth considering before 
iz that trip. Headquarters for the finest 
land movie cameras and accessories on 
arket, to suit the inexperienced ama- 
las well as the most expert photog- 
r. 110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


TING” THE CHERRY TREE 


tronized extensively by out-of-town 
ors who are looking for American food 
he best quality at a reasonable price. 
ier 56 P.M. to 8 P.M., 65¢—75¢. Con- 
ently located. 21 West “45th Street. 


(ILE” YOUR HAIRDRESSER | 


\ternationally known originator and ex- 
: For the convenience and comfort of 
|patrons, special departments are main- 
ied for Beauty Culture in all its 
aches; Specialists in each department. 
ile Bldg., 142 W. 57th Street, New York 
To 


ORIST” DARDS INC. 


flaskets and Floral Pieces a Specialty. 
wers sent to any part of the world by 
igraph or cable. Reliability and quality 
ured. S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


DOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
titted as the Creative Designer of the “En 
stume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


‘URS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Special Values in Quality Summer Furs. 

e also repair, reblock, clean and glaze 

x Scarfs for $5.00. Finest workmanship. 

chard Koppen, formerly with Gunther, 
17 W. 45th Street, New York. 


IFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 
Our illustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
on request. A great selection of unique 
id valuable articles that distinguishes this 
bre as the preeminent Gift Shop. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1ABIT MAKERS” NARDI 


Long established as Society’s choice for 
orts Wear and Sports apparel costumes. 
ardi Co., Inc., 78 W. 47th St., New York. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 
gies annual summer vacation and travel 


season is very much under way, and the 
problem of what to wear, when, and 
where, is again of paramount consideration. 

Whether you’re making an inexpensive tour 
or a de luxe expedition, sports clothes, of the 
spectator variety, are decidedly in order. These 
should be simple, and easily taken care of. 
Altman’s, New York, are showing two new 
“Meadowbrook” outfits—one a dress, the other 
a three-piece jacket suit—made of a smart 
cotton lisle mesh, both grand examples of what 
we mean. These wash, and wash, and WASH 
without losing their freshness; they can be packed in practically no 
space at all without damage to their good looks. The dress has a 
round yoke top that ties with two little bows in front—a ribbed band 
at the waistline that insures individual fit. The jacket costume has a 
well cut skirt and cardigan type of jacket, a blouse that buttons down 
the front. They come in white and in appetizing pastels. 

There is also the Meadowbrook polo coat, a work of sartorial art 
in good taste and good tailoring, and the Meadowbrook bathing suit— 
in a material of hand-knitted effect, with a built-in brassiere. 

Knitted suits or dresses, in lacy weaves or novelty weaves, in zephyr 
wool—are always a godsend to the ocean traveller. They do not muss 
readily, they do pack easily, and they fit in with the resort atmosphere 
of an ocean liner exactly. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue are concentrating on really active practical 
sports costumes—for tennis, golf, etc. Molla B. Mallory of international 
sports fame has been established in the Sports Department as counselor 
and advisor and is available to all who seek advice about tennis, dresses, 
costumes and accessories. There is also a Saks’ Bar Department on 
the seventh floor, where a fully equipped bar displays how a modern 
bar should be furnished. y 

Nelson Hickson feature a very “swaggerish”’ costume for Summer 
Travel, to wit: the coat is of beige and brown novelty tweed, with 
raglan sleeves, large patch pockets and a “Johnny” collar. The coat 
is silk lined and also comes in a white corduroy material. The dress 
is a sports model of brown boucle with a two-tone beige and brown 
bias yoke—and is accompanied with a short jacket of brown boucle— 
a cloche of beige stiched crepe, trimmed with a brown leather belt 
is suggested. 

For arriving on board the boat, for occasional air trips, for visits 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and other continental capitals where town 
clothes are in order, the Altman Specialty Shop has a number of jacket 
costumes in sheer materials that are made-to-order for such occasions. 
One is a delightful pin-stripe sheer, jacket and dress, black with a fine 
white stripe. Another is a similar combination of jacket and dress in 
crepe denise—a very sheer crepe with a faille-like rib. The dress has 
a white yoke top. This comes in navy and white and in black and white. 

Printed silk dress and jackets in attractive town-ish designs are 
very popular—and needless to state, a costume of this type is almost 
an essential to the mid-summer travel wardrobe. 

Simple evening costumes that can bear the exigencies of packing 
without showing the strain, are in order. Lace, either cotton or silk, 
has long since proved a good travelling companion, and this year’s 
summer lace frocks—often with a separate cape or jacket—are no 
exception to the rule. An innovation in the formal summer picture are 
evening gowns of linen and such sturdy cottons as pique. There are 
evening gowns of eyelet linen, as well as of pique, that exemplify 
the cotton evening dress in its most attractive state. 

For the travellers’ facial make up Marie Earle provides a “liquid 
powder”—a wonderful flattering lotion for face, neck, arms, hands and 
back; exquisitely perfumed. 

In footwear Delman seems to offer an appropriate art shoe-creation 
for every costume. These individualistic shoe ideas perfect the dif- 
ferent costumes in such a harmonious manner that they become abso- 
lutely indispensable to the wardrobe of the well-dressed woman. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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“HAND BAGS” MISS PENN 


Designers and manufacturers of indi- 
vidual hand bags and Travel Kits. Repair- 
ing, mounting and relining. One new 
model with cigarette receptacle specially 
priced. 562 Madison Ave., New York City. 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO. INC. 
E. J. Case, President. 


Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. Room 902, 
741 Fifth Ave, N. Y. and 1 E. 57th St. 


“MEN’S STORE” J. P. CAREY 


Grand Central Terminal — upper level, 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side) ; a travellers’ 
store for men’s things: Knox Hats, Knitex 
Topcoats, Manhattan Shirts, Florsheim 
Shoes, etc. An undeviating standard of 
Better Values in Quality Merchandise. 


“BEAUTY IN 1 JAR” MARIE EARLE 


Easy to pack, thorough in its cleaning, 
Marie Earle Essential Cream is the trav- 
eller’s delight. It liquefies instantly, on con- 
tact with your face, flushes pores of make- 
up, and of dust from train and motor 
journeys. At better stores. 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


“OPTICIAN” E. B. MEYEROWITZ 


Incorporated and associated offices in 
London, Paris, Detroit, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Extensively patronized for 
many years by “Travel Club’’ members. 
520 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St., New York City. 


“PHOTOGRAPHER” H. T. KOSHIBA 


For life-like resemblances, whether for 
your own family or for autographed gifts 
to your favored friends, Koshiba photo- 
graphs are unexcelled. 

660 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bar Harbor, Me. Providence, R. I. 


“SMART TRAVEL WARDROBES” 
B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Every last article of clothing accessories 
or luggage that the cosmopolitan traveller 
desires will be found in Altman’s complete 
stocks of fine quality merchandise. 
5th Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


“SPORTING GOODS” 
A. G. SPALDING BROS. 


Internationally known as headquarters 
for all kinds of authentic sporting equip- 
ment and apparel. Uptown and downtown 
stores: 19 Beekman—28 New Street—518 
Fifth Avenue. 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


Art Stationers and Engravers: correct 
quality stationery for all occasions. Special 
Offer: 100 Engraved Visiting Cards with 
the name plate—up to 15 letters $5.00 com- 
plete. Samples on request. 

556 Madison Ave., New York. 


“WARDROBE TRUNKS” 
INNOVATION TRUNK CO. 


As its name implies: newness—smart- 
ness and usefulness mark all Innovation 
Luggage—and the “Luggage marks the 
Traveller.” 20 East 46th Street, and 38 E. 
49th Street. 


THE PALACE OF SANS SOUCI AT POTSDAM 
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PALACES 
OF 
-EDERICK THE GREAT 


vans Souci As It Is Today—The Spirit of 
"rance in the Heart of Prussia—Potsdam, 


Its Monuments and War Lords 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


OTSDAM is one of Europe’s most interesting 
paradoxes. It out-Frenches the French. 

I have in mind the nucleus of Potsdam, created 
Mrederick the Great, King of Prussia. Frederick 
Great was a Francophile, if ever there was one. 
opied and admired Louis XIV and also his own 
emporaries, Louis XV and Louis XVI. These 
ings and inclinations bore fruit in the conception 
he palace and park of Sans Souci, built from his 
sketches and designs, and in which he lived for 
long period of forty years. 

Jhen Frederick the Great buried his two favorite 
vhounds at the east end of the long terrace in front of the 
ce, he pointed to a still more lovely spot at the foot of the 
me of Flora and remarked, “Quand je serai ld, je serai sans 
rt,’ and expressed the earnest desire that he should be buried 
re too when he died. Prussian pomp forbade such paganism. 
peree and the thought it expressed were not Prussian, but 
ch. 
‘he private apartments of Frederick the Great leave us in no 
bt as to his Francomania. His little library, for example, is 
iposed—if I remember rightly—almost entirely of French vol- 
2s, by French authors, in the French language. Many of these 
ks were written by his favorite author and friend, Voltaire. 
2 architecture, the interior decorations and the furniture are in 
‘nch taste. The prospect from the windows or from the terrace 
sht be from somewhere in the France of Louis XV. Moreover 
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THE VENUS OF PIGALLE 


Doctor Weller, Berlin 


The French sculptor, Jean Baptiste Pigalle, carved the marble statue of Venus 
which is one of the twelve figures surrounding the Great Fountain at Sans Souci. 


This statue was the gift of Louis XV. 


and more significant, the idea and the feeling are French. And 
above all, I should not neglect to mention that dainty Watteaus 
and Lancrets give the final touch of sans souct, that was no doubt 
intended to impress the beholder and visitor. 

I recall one trip I made to Potsdam via char-a-bancs; and, if 
your time is brief and limited, I should recommend the char-a- 
bancs in preference to all other ways of seeing Potsdam. 

For years, I privately and publicly condemned the sight-seeing 
bus as either a means of transportation or of seeing the sights. 
Perhaps I was too particular in those days, thereby missing the 
chief interest and savor to be derived from all travel—human in- 
terest. For travel divides itself into two parts: sights that should 
be seen alone, or with kindred souls; and sights and scenes that 
cease to live unless they are seen with and peopled by crowds. 
Some places can be utterly damned and spoiled by the presence of 
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this Potsdam of the in 
period was deserted; it 
ghostly and ghastly with 
flourish and pomp, with no 
single garden or palace destr 
or even disturbed. Potsd 
void of flourish, of humani 
of human interest quite los 
true personality, its Pry 
character and its regal maj 
as well as its gemiitlichket 
is so precious and so per 
a feature of every truly Get 
scene. 

Our next visit to Potsdam 
made several years later, 
Herr Stresemann at the hi 
the Foreign Office had madi 
Germans toe the internat 
line, even though he had not 
vinced them that they had 
the war. The time was early 
mer when Unter den Lindet 
swarming with foreign tour 
ninety percent of them Af 
cans. Not far from the ho 
familiar auto-bus was dra 
daily that invited us all in 
miliar Americanese to 
aboard and have the time of 
lives.” ‘ 

It is one thing riding 0 
Potsdam alone in a_ taxi, 
quite another to go there 
rounded by compatriots wW 
sophistication—or lack of 1 
constantly showing _ itself 
neighbors in the most unexp 
manner. For example, on 
return journey, a middle 
woman from the Middle | 
who had hobbled through € 
step of Sans Souci reveale 
me that she too had caught 
significance of Frederick 
Great’s French surroundings 
had been no end puzzled 
never knew much about f 
erick the Great anyhow, bu 
to now I had always thougt 


man.’ She spoke more 
than she knew. 
Doctor Weller, Berlin Later, while walking dow 
SYMBO 3 BS) 
LE OWER countless steps forming th 


Heroic statues line the balustraded roof of the New Palace at Potsdam which F i i 1 
l frederick the Great built at raceful stairway leadin: 
the end of the Seven Years’ War. Constructed at a cost of more than two million dollars and lavishly . ch tl es Pel 
adorned with symbols of pomp and power, the New Palace was used by the Emperor as his summer resi- TT ON Ce ae 
dence. It was here that the Emperor Frederick III was born and here that he died in 1888 as Emperor of a _ taces from the domed entrane 
united Germany. that perfect rococo palace on 


groomed heights, it crossed — 
mind that here was somet 


undiscriminating hordes making desecrating remarks; others are French in a more perfect state than Versailles for the sim) 
stimulated into living entities because of the moving masses of reason that no revolution had stepped in to devastate and parti i 
people. The finest play in the world, for example, witnessed by obliterate the ravishing plans and lines of that period of daintin™ 
any one of us alone in an otherwise empty auditorium would be- How true my compatriot’s remark had been. I too, until 1% 
come rather a deadly experience. Sans Souci, had always thought that Frederick the Great, one) 
_ The first time I saw Potsdam was with my wife. To an amaz- the greatest of all Germans—and a Prussian at that !—was tl” 
ing degree, we were alone. It was in the fatal year of inflation, oughly German. Rococo typifies the French character of imagi 
1923, and the trip cost us something like a billion marks—and we tiveness and keen wit, audacious beauty with a flair for daintin 
were billionaires with little effort in those days with our American The Germans, it seemed to me, were too heavy, materialistic, 
dollars. We drove out in a taxi and did practically everything else philosophic to have either conceived or consorted with rocc 
de luxe—and consequently alone. There were practically no tour- unless it happened to lean upon the bulbous grotesqueries of | 
ists, few travelers and no German sight-seers. It was like a tour baroque. | 
of Pompeii a short while after the population had been suffocated. At the bottom of all these steps, pause between the pedest| 
Human interest might have been heightened by a few lava-ized figures of Venus and Mercury, executed after the French mat) 


bodies and the dramatic destruction of human habitations. But by Pigalle, and look about you in every direction—the fount] 


he Situary, the avenues of clipped hedges of tall green trees. 
t igirance ! 

(@ Potsdam has ever been the concept for all that the world 
now as Prussia and Prussianism. It was the quiet royal 
reating place just outside the busy capital of Prussia, Berlin. 
the Purple City within which Prussian royalty and the 
‘al Court were frequently resident. Above all, it was the 
radi of the Prussian Army and the iron system of discipline 
nabyas given a supreme ordeal in the World War. In the 
rda Exerzierplatz (drill grounds) to the north of Sans Souci 
@the famous guards and later “shock” troops were drilled 
M@ieuvers that without doubt came to a sanguinary end on 
Ids of France. 

1 should not be surprised then to find the Potsdam outside 
2 very French Sans Souci Palace, its park, orangerie, 
uns and clipped avenues, Prussian to the core. 

the head of the gardens and park of Sans Souci there is 
eues Palais (New Palace), built in all the pomp of the 
‘al style by Frederick the Great. He used to come from 
arming French gardens of Sans Souci, when he wished to 
sa warlike Prussian gesture that would be respected 
zhout his kingdom. No two buildings could be farther 
ved from each other in conception, execution, and feeling 
the New Palace and Sans Souci. Sans Souci is wrought 
all the pretty graces and coquetry of a minuet; the New 
e is as pompous, imposing and stiff, in its classic airs, as a 
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THE CLOISTERS OF FRIEDENS KIRCHE 


TRAVEL 


Not far from the entrance to the park of Sans Souci stand the cloisters of Friedens Kirche, the 
javorite building of Frederick William IV. Built in the austere style of the early Christian statues that crowd the balustraded roof 


. Doctor Weller, Berlin 
IN THE PARK AT SANS SOUCI 


The formal gardens of Sans Souci with their 

fountains and statues, their avenues of green 

trees and their beautiful terraces recall the 

Versailles which so many German kings and 

princes imitated. There is little here to suggest 

the iron discipline of Prussian militarism so long 
associated with Potsdam, 


the park of Sans Souci. He planned this 
seven-hundred-foot palace of three stories 
and two hundred rooms, with an imposing 
central dome, at the victorious end of the 
Seven Years’ War as a flourishing gesture 
and a visible proof of his power and 
wealth. It was completed in 1769 at a cost 
of about two and a half million dollars. 
A stupendous sum in those days. As one 
approaches closer, the threatening shad- 
ows of the warlike and ambitious classic 


Doctor Weller, Berlin 


sasilicas, this church contrasts sharply with the highly ornamented architecture of Sans Souci fall across one’s path. A thousand em- 


and the New Palace. 


itary march. They were both built by Frederick the Great and 
a long way toward showing the two distinct natures that lodged 
his breast. 

ans Souci—“without care’’—describes the domestic retreat of 
ing and his family and entourage, strolling about secluded walks 
contemplation or picking flowers. Many legends tell us of 
Se bourgeois vagaries of “Alt Fritz” that often led him far 
‘Id among his humblest subjects. I remember coming across the 
hes of such touching exploits as far away as Bad Piermont and 
the Spreewald district. 

3ut all this gemiitlichkeit of Frederick II, King of Prussia, is 
t when we come in sight of the New Palace at the far end of 


blems of pomp and glory of conquest 
crowd one’s vision. Emperor William IT] 
was born in this palace in 1831 and died there as Emperor of 
united Germany in 1888. It seemed fitting that Kaiser William II 
should restore the New Palace to its pristine power and glory. 
One can never know the Germany that was, without seeing 
Potsdam. I do not know of any other single location that can 
boast of so many royal palaces—surely not London, Paris, Madrid, 
Vienna, Rome or their environs. You must bear in mind, however, 
that this is essentially Prussian Germany ; Prussia and the Empire 
of 1870 and after. Previous to that, of course, there were many 
other German States and Kingdoms, each with its Royal Palace. 
Potsdam’s history goes back to 900 when its people were Slavs. 
The original palace there was built by the Great Elector, Frederick 
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William I. Its modern regal splendor be- 
gan with the erection in 1660 of the Stadt 
Schloss, or Town Palace. The palace as 
we see it today, however, is largely due to 
the reconstruction of 1745-1751. Here 
again, in the sumptuous apartments occu- 
pied by Frederick the Great, we find ex- 
cellent examples of French paintings by 
Pater, Lancret and Pesne. Herein also are 
to be found two tourist tidbits. One is in 
the form of a massive solid silver balus- 
trade that alone separates the bedroom 
from the adjoining library. The other is 
the famous disappearing dining table, 
which descends through a trapdoor in the 
floor, the trap automatically closing upon 
ither its ascent or descent. Thus the 
qonarch, upon especial and very private 
ccasions, could converse with friends or 
without being overheard by 
It was an early example of self- 
service, since the table was lowered for 
each new course and set and served by 
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orous scenes from the Niebelungey 
romantically depicting the unquenel 
valor of the Fatherland! 
In these days of Republican Gerr 
Potsdam takes on a sadly reminiscent | 
ity that is quite the equal in its way 
glamour that belonged to it in Imy 
Germany. It is now another Valhal 
the rise and fall of Prussian might 
majesty, filled with memories and 
rials of its picturesque rulers. Fred 
William III, for example, while still a 
prince erected Charlottenhof, at firs 
unpretentious country house, but 
transformed into an Italian villa and 
rounded by beautiful grounds. He 
the vestibule, one finds reliefs by 
waldsen and in one of the rooms is ai 
in silver made by Peter the Great. 
erick William IV erected the Fri 
Kirche, or Church of Peace, in the 
Christian basilica style. You will 
disappointingly empty within, but t 


unseen hands. Doron Weve eee tached campanile, one hundred and f 
To the north, on the shore of the Hei- IN THE MUSIC ROOM feet in height, is impressive. The C 
liger See, is the Marble Palace, begun in Frederick the Great ‘spent many evenings of St. Nicholas, in the Altmarkt, opp 
1789 but not completed until 1845. Kaiser in his music room in the Town Palace at the seventy-five-foot obelisk, is now a 
William II occupied this palace before his Potsdam. Here are the cembalo and mu- tury old and should be seen through 
accession. From 1905 until the fall of the ck stand used. on’ those sey he large staircase window of the Stadt Seh 
Empire it was the summer residence of the pare she nt ge remanent to be appreciated. The Brandenburg G 


crown prince. At the Marble Palace is to 
be found none of the quiet and repose of Sans Souci. Even in 
the beautiful arcades one’s fancy and ambition are stirred by vig- 


Doctor Weller, Bolen 
THE GARRISON CHURCH 


In the Garrison Church, seen here from the outer staircase of the Town 

Palace, Johann Sebastian Bach used to play the organ when he was the 

guest of Frederick the Great. On the square before the church, Frederick 

William I drilled his famous guard of giant grenadiers when Potsdam was 
the cradle of Prussian militarism. 


in the form of a Roman triumphal a 
reminds you that you are now in the former seat of the gov 
ment of Brandenburg and recalls that other Brandenburg Gat 


i 
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THE MARBLE PALACE 


Though it was begun in 1789, the Marble Palace was not completed un 

the middle of the next century. The Emperor William II occupied tl) 

palace until his accession to the throne. In contrast to the gardens 

Sans Souci, the gardens of the Marble Palace were made after the mc) 
austere English models. 
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Doctor Weller, Berlin 


The charming villa of Charlottenhof in the park of Sans 
Souci was the home of Queen Louise during the first years 
of her marriage to Frederick William III. The statues at 


of Unter den Linden in Berlin. A Picture Gallery adjoins 
lace of Sans Souci for those who would take time to look 
aall but choice collection of canvases, largely Flemish and 


the glories of Potsdam are to be found out-of-doors—and 
yays to be found in a hurry either—for it is a royal city of 


g and inspiring vistas. I have 

until now to mention that Potsdam 
uresquely situated on the banks of 
ver Havel that spreads itself at this 
until it resembles a series of lakes, 
aing seascapes as well as landscapes 
| the sports and pleasures of marine 
‘f one chooses to become reckless, he 
ep off the Potsdam island aboard one 

many ferrying craft and speed on 
1 through picturesque waters—prob- 
nding in Berlin! Or in Neu-Babels- 
the Hollywood of Germany)! Or in 
see—the coveted suburban “‘seaside” 
1 
assured of one thing—and this holds 
of practically every part of Germany 
ich you may travel or sojourn—there 
ays a good restaurant or refreshing 
okal at or near the end of the trail. 
any instances there is native music, 
1 every eating or drinking place there 
-ople that cram it with human interest. 
any is like that. Potsdam is also like 


‘emember taking one of those little 
> boats that run through rivers and 
3, not caring much where I landed, for 
*w that I could catch a train or bus 
to Berlin almost any hour of the day 
eht. All I can recall was that I was in 
tH Tom’s Hiitte (Uncle Tom’s Cabin) ! 
imitation was strangely amusing. 

dr does one need fear going hungry 
tirsty within the former royal domain 
. I recall on one occasion seeking food 
Shelter shortly after passing out of 
t Souci Park. As though in answer to 

ish we came upon a fine Dutch wind- 
| which for some reason not altogether 
* has remained an important part of 
Potsdam pageant since before the days 
‘rederick the Great when he is said to 
: offered the miller a huge sum for the 


either side—Apollo and Mercury—are in the park. 


property, and was refused. 
of the Crown—now the State—and has been converted into a 
restaurant and beer garden! 


It has long since became the property 


Thus we find the monotonous artis- 


tic uniformity often so characteristic of the French impossible in 
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The Church of St. Nicholas—one of the pre- 

tentious and bulky creations of the last cen- 

tury—is seen here through the window on 
the main staircase of the Town Palace. 


Germany. There is no architecturally harmonious group of build- 
ings as large as the Place de la Concorde to be found anywhere in 


Germany. The German appetite and thirst 
always seems to break down in the middle 
of any prolonged flight of artistic plan and 
pause to build some bratwurstglock- 
glocklein, as the frankfurter lean-to in Alt 
Nuremberg is called. By the time they 
have refreshed themselves and resumed 
their building program, art and architec- 
tural styles have changed, or the builders 
have changed their minds. Thus we may 
always count on variety in Germany—as in 
Potsdam. 

Personally, I find it refreshing, this 
change in perspective. I find it pleasant to 
come upon a windmill serving beer and 
pig’s knuckles midway between the exqui- 
site little Palace of Sans Souci and the 
magnificent orangerie, an extensive struc- 
ture nearly one thousand feet long in the 
Florentine style. The entire facade of the 
orangerie is embellished with allegorical 
statues and with a marble monument of its 
founder, Frederick William IV, standing 
appropriately in front of it. I was able to 
appreciate the latter, however, only after a 
rest and a glass of foaming German brew. 
How often does the appreciation of the 
crowd—the tourist sight-seeing-bus crowd 
as differentiated from the possible anti- 
quarian and archzologist—depend on con- 
stant variety and refreshment? Perhaps 
the German scheme of broken design may 
be the better in the long run. 

On the bank of the Havel in front of 
the Town Palace is the Lustgarten. This 
is one of the ideal spots to seek toward 
evening when you feel that your sight- 
seeing for one day at least is about done. 
I remember there is a colonnade and foun- 
tain decorated with statues; nearby are 
bronze busts of eminent personages of the 
period of the War of Liberation. I know 
that here at this hour, in this light you can 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FILIBUSTERS AT AGADIR 


Morocco’s Paradise for Timid Racketeers—International Complications in 


the Sous—Portrait of a Latter-Day Freebooter 


By WynpHAM LEwis 


GADIR has its name 
in our European 
history books. For 

us, “Agadir” is a word 
that consorts, in a rather 
cheap and sinister fash- 
ion, with “Kaiser.” If 
the “exile of Doorn” 
should read this article, 
he will see a Haupt- 
Quartier map _ bristling 
with beflagged pins—he 
will remark a black spot, 
all by itself, with, for 
nearest neighbor north- 
ward, Mogador; and be- 
neath it a biggish yellow- 
colored patch (yellow 
for Spain) marked “Rio 
de Oro.” A gunboat of 
the name of Panther will 
then steam into his ken, 
coming from the north, 
an insignificant unit of 
the old High Sea Fleet. 
Its guns (considerably 
out-of-date) will be 
trained upon the black 
spot—the spot by itself, 
above the no-man’s-land 
called Rio de Oro— 
where there are no black 
spots, because there are 
no habitations to speak 
of, except the tents of 
the Mauretanian nomads. 
Agadir will stand for a 
dream-town in the old 
Welt political world, 
whose horizons were 

Mathew Beecher = swept with clattering im- 

In the zones of dissidence and insecurity perial eagles, a vanished 

the légionnaire is a familiar figure. breed. At Agadir. for 

This fellow is one of the members of D et; ed ae = 

the Foreign Legion which has proved DOTS DEAaLGee CXowWal 

so valuable to French Imperialism in lord, an ominous hush 

North Africa. will come over Europe 

once more—a hush of his 

making! For all the millions who violently died in the ghastly 

Epic of which he was the central puppet, might they not all have 

died a few years sooner, had Agadir, not Sarajevo, been the start- 

ing point? The name Agadir would then have been even more 
famous. 

For me, who stayed for some time upon that particular black 
spot, which is all the map gives of it, Agadir has a quite different 
significance. At Agadir I see a crowd of images that compete with 
the imperial pre-war fustian, of course. As nearest to me, I per- 
ceive (above the bright teeth of the waves, the trade-wind rolling 
up the ocean’s lips) a souk of tents and booths, and beside it, 
between the edge of the low cliff and the highroad, a concourse of 
asses and camels: there is a wild and gesticulating maraboutic 
figure (a segment of the magic circle, which he has drawn, invad- 
ing the dust of the high road), pretending to charm a cobra, while 
his assistants beat tambourines and blow into high-pitched ghaitas. 
The cobra’s dark flat-fish of a head and neck are erected, they rock 


with a gentle motion—indeed, not at all unlike a solid blae 
on end, moved hither and thither by an ocean current. 

A Berber crowd surrounds the frantic quack. Mean 
European doctor hurries from spectator to spectator. 
them deftly by the left arm with a well-satisfied “caught 7 
lad” look in his hunter’s eye, he lifts up the sleeve, and with 
scrapes the skin over the biceps. Following upon his he€ 
Berber acolyte holding up a saucer. From this the doctor t 
serum—the operation lasts at most a few seconds. The 
crowd is vaccinated inside ten minutes or a quarter of an ho 

With one doctor they tell about, this fascinating game 
whip-hand. He was known to the Berbers for twenty 
around. Driving his car along a road through the Bled 
were he at the time on his way to perform a major operat 
he caught sight of a Berber in a field, he would bring the 
an abrupt halt, leap out, and rush across at his prey, née 
hand. But the Berber would take to his heels as soon as 
the doctor stop. So this fanatical physician would chase 
Berber up hill and down dale till he caught him, both blo 
porpoises: clutching the Berber tightly by the biceps, he 
vaccinate him. 

At the word Agadir I see (metaphorically) the wild-eyed 
boutic figure, gesticulating above the serpent, and the no les! 
eyed, disheveled physician, rushing down the field after the 
footed Berber. Both come to life, the doctor at second han 
obliquely I am aware of the placid military grocer telling me 
the doctor, fifty kilometers beyond Agadir, in the Dir of the 
Atlas, in the country where it occurred (the local Berbers sti 
the doctor’s mark upon their brown biceps, doubtless 
than-to-have-a-face-pitted-with-smallpox! you can fancy t 
tor’s retort) while Bled-tramping peasants lift their right ha 
that “Hail and Farewell!” gesture, as myself and the officia 
them in our Citroen—“dissident” mountains upon our rig 
steppes between Agadir and Tiznit upon our left. 

“Lyautey built Casablanca. I will build Agadir!’ That 
puted to be the destiny reserved for this spot by Mr. I 
Saint, the present “Resident.” But there are difficulties. 
attempt to explain these difficulties. 

In the year 1551, Captain Wyndham sailed into the bez 
bay of Agadir, in a “Tall Ship called the Lion, of Lon 
Captain Wyndham was the first European trader to set 
upon these shores, although my informant says that a 
Aldaic “professeth himself to have been the first inventor ¢ 
trade.” But how shall we name the “trade” Captain Wyn 
(or was it Aldaic?—I prefer, to think it was Wyndham) 
vented”? I fear his “trade’’) was that of a filibuster. 
formant calls him “filibuster plitot que marin véritable,” 
that before that Wyndham had been a pirate. 

The following year, in 1552, Captain Wyndham came with 
tall ships instead of one. That is The Second V oyage to Bar 
which may be found in Hakluyt; and with him he had the 
worshipful Sir John Yorke, Sir William Gerard, Sir TI 
Wroth, and Master Francis Lambert—a lot of brother pira 
suppose, and fellow filibusters. q 

Europe’s first contact, then, with Agadir, the port of the 
tory of the Chleuh, was effected by means of a vessel name 
Lion, and Europe’s last, and most resounding, contact was ef 
by means of a vessel named the Panther. (It is almost a menz 
of ships !—it is the grands fauves for preference that Europe 
to Agadir!) The first of these significantly named vesse' 
longed to Wyndham of London, the last to William the S 
of Germany—and if our Captain Wyndham was a pirate (i 
was his trade), well, was not also the trade of the Emperor 
liam much the same? But, in fact, all Europeans are more 0 


aes0 we may leave it at that. A certain Mr. Scott O’Connor 
las his opinion, in a travel book upon these parts, that “this 
s always attracted filibusters and adventurers.” But oh! 
sters have formerly arrived in a “Tall ‘Ship called the 
d done the thing in style! 

, there is absolutely no question that there are more fili- 
dito the square inch at Agadir than in any other part of the 
A true census would immediately demonstrate that. But 
is that come in are not “tall’”—usually they are shabby little 
rs and sloops packed with contraband carbines and pistols 
gare bound for lfni (for Santa Cruz de Mar Pequefia) 
or preference the 


—those are the 
of passage, with 
passing through by 
tempestuous Tin 
or. big green bul- 
eugeots, picked up 
ons at Casablanca. 
stop at Agadir. 
am fellows” some may 
dey be. (I can recall 
Mh a large red apo- 
egg of a head anda 
s “colonial belly” 
e colonial.) Yes! 
maybe, but not in 
e Tudor sense— 
libusters, all for 
or if you like, but 
alas! of the last 
of romance. 

dir, the paradise of 
ers, is situated in a 
t bay. It would 
. first-class port. Its 
2 1s a blessed perfec- 
£ moderation, never 
xt, never too cold. 
va-road is another 
the. But the port is 


which, by the Sa- 
foute, will join Tunis 
e Sous, and so link 
vith luck—for Spain 
ow should cede Rio 


ier possible port any- 


it. From it you are 
Louis de Senegal by 

ero-post in a few hours—a dozen, perhaps. So it must be 
ir. Agadir must become as great as Casablanca. Its destiny 
olicit in the map. 

the French develop the Sous—Agadir is at the mouth, more 
ss, of the Oued Sous—if they scrape some copper, zinc, coal 
in out of the Anti-Atlas (those best placed to know are not 
nguine as others regarding these mineral riches), that will 
jthe port. But it must be a big port, anyway, if the French 
Hn Morocco. 

arshall Lyautey, however, had a portentous saying. This they 
it in Agadir. And Marshall Lyautey was a very great man 
knew Morocco like his own pocket. What he said was from 
forse’s mouth: and he always said, with an ominous emphasis: 
i e must never open Agadir!” 

ne French respected the advice of this great administrator, 
two or three years ago. No one could go to Agadir without 
jlitary permit up till then. Needless to say, all the people who 
‘no business there got there all right. Years before the place 
i “opened” every person against whom the Not-open order was 
ted was comfortably installed, and making as much of a 


b 


| 


. 
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-o) the French Em- THE SNAKE CHARMER PERFORMS 


Africa. There is The snake charmer, no matter how monotonous and commonplace his performance, ered, lost and found again, 
rarely fails to attract an appreciative crowd in Moroccan towns and villages. The 


5 s snake charmer’s hocus pocus goes on interminably accompanied as a rule by the : : 
> this side of the steady beating of tambourines or the shrill notes of the ghaita. Portuguese bottoms—they 
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nuisance of himself as he could, without risking his precious skin. 
Then, Lyautey out of the way, his policies under a cloud, the 
Paris politicians in full power (where formerly it had only been 
the admirable soldier )—bang! the door was thrown wide open. 
Agadir was open! Santa Cruz de Cap d’Aguer was open to the 
outer world. In Agadir every one held his breath! Every Euro- 
pean and every “native” in Agadir was spell-bound with expect- 
ancy. When would the wave they felt suspended over their heads 
break? When would the first batch of the great horde of pioneers 
come storming in? The “Old Moroccans” from their usual seats 
upon the terrace of Barrutel’s, the principal café of the town, 
shaded their eyes, gazing 
down towards Founti and 
beyond, for the first immi- 
grant bus-loads. But 
nothing happened. No 
more strangers than usual 
rolled up, day by day, and 
Pes month by month, in the 

>: Mogador buses. 
ae This, however, almost 
anybody might have fore- 
seen. Anyone who wanted 
to get into Agadir had got 
in long ago. It was full 
to  saturation-point of 
equivocal “pioneers,” who 
lived on air and seemed to 
have nothing better to do 
than go to Barrutel’s and 
have a Paloma or two, or 
a double Scotch, and cheat 
some other pith-helmeted 
pascha or smooth-tongued 
spectacled gold-digger, as 
oiseaux and seigneurial as 
themselves. All the 
licensed filibusters and 
sedentary “pioneers” who 
had any interest in Agadir 
had been there living 
snugly under the wing of 
the military for years, 
plotting their squalid plots 
—about little strips of 
land for which false 
claims in faked Hassani 
deeds had been forged and 
= reforged (by lettered 
Gardner Wells Arabs in Taroudent or in 
Tiznit), sealed and deliv- 


about cargoes of rifles in 


were already “old Moroc- 

cans’ as it is called, “des 
Vieux Marocains.’ Squatting and plotting in the midst of the 
pleasant bustle on the café terrace, airing their kitchen-Chleuh 
upon a pack of armletted shoeblacks—old habitués, watched by the 
police and each other, as large as life. 

Everyone was surprised all the same, except this filibuster ring, 
perhaps (namely, half the white population). Although Agadir 
was opened, the embargo off, all that occurred inside the town 
itself was that the civil authorities took over the administration 
from the military authorities, did not do the job so well, and the 
town got disgustingly dirty. Everyone cursed the day when the 
military had ceased to administer it. Meanwhile, no more houses 
were built—a few were pulled down perhaps. That is all that 
happened. The White Town was still hastily stuck- together 
shacks, and large shelters upon the edge of the sea—temporary 
premises of the bus-offices, Barrutel’s, and, in short, all that ragged, 
one-sided, one-storied street that makes Agadir still resemble a 
Wild-West mining camp. 

What was the cause, you may well ask, of all this stagnation 
upon the one hand, and this filibusterish activity upon the other? 
Just apparently what Lyautey had foreseen—the motive for his 
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formula: “We should 
never open Agadir !”— 
namely, an embarrassing 
impasse which could no 
longer be accounted for 
on the score of aggra- 
vated ‘“‘dissidence,’ and 
prolonged “insecurity.” 
That was the cause for 
this paralysis. It appears 
that the French were not 
upon quite such sure 
ground here in the Sous 
as elsewhere. The Ber- 
ber resistance—that was 
a bagatelle. The under- 
growth of treaties, “ca- 
pitulations,” leases and 
counter-leases, it was 
; / that which made Agadir 
DotlorW cleave Berin ee ea. Oe jungle, in 


: : ; which only the slowest 
This fellow has come into Agadir from d ie = 
the desert region to the south where he and most paintul prog- 

serves as a porter. ress could be made. It 


was only too true: 
nothing whatever was to be gained by “opening Agadir”—though, 
for that matter, not very much to be lost: except that, from the 
French standpoint, they would to some extent be forced into 
political action, to precipitate changes which, upon the whole, it 
would have been better to allow time to effect. 


The Germans (Manessmann Brothers and a lot more) 
quired extensive, exclusive, rights in South Morocco. Agadi 
had hoped, would become a German port. The Sous we 
theirs. That was all planned. Many of these rights were} 
up by British subjects, when the Germans left. But 4 
subject” in Morocco means simply anybody. The most pe 
of the local Caids, for instance, was a “British subject” the 
found, as well as a star-poisoner (even for Morocco, a past 
with arsenic)—-an old ruffian, in fact, of the first order, 
“British”—further, being established right on the limits§ 
Protectorate, upon the edge of irreconcilable “dissidence™ 
be imagined how awkward the French found it to deal ¥ 
old dog, this swarthy British Bulldog—as, indeed, with all th 
Britons—the Bulldogs of Mogador, the Mastiffs of Safi, 
pups of Casa, Tangiers, and Fez, not to mention those 
John Bulls of Gibraltar and of Malta, of Berlin and Tim 
And then behind these genuine Britons came all the 4 
protected persons.” It was indeed a nasty, ticklish mess) 
poor old Frogs! 

But why should a victorious French Army, rounding 
unchallenged protectorate over the Cherifian Empire, hesi 
send an apocryphal Bulldog of Old England about his bloog 
ness? Alas! (from the French point of view, which in & 
is certainly my own—and the longer I remained in Aga 
more pronouncedly pro-French I became—lI felt like spe 
little Tricolor, so ashamed was I of the poor appearance 
local British filibusters and Bulldogs) England and the 
States still possess what are called * ‘capitulations” in M 
That means that those countries have never given up their té 
rights to behave just as they choose there: there is a Brits 
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THE BLACK GUARD OF THE SULTAN 


Dressed in deep red uniforms with baggy trousers, white belts and smart white turbans, the Negro guards of the Sultan of Morocco present 
impressive appearance at the ceremonials at Rabat, where the Sultan has his residence. Some of the Sultan’s troops are commanded by French o 
and are among the finest in Morocco. 
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icem every Moroccan city, as an emblem of British independ- 
» gf*rench Control. Y 
n Mirocco an Englishman (or an American) cannot be arrested 
‘h@™rench police. No one is allowed to touch him. An Eng- 
mams far safer in Morocco than he is in England. Unless he 
d@# somebody he is above the law, and even then it is ques- 
allif they could get him inside a French police-station. 
\ er ago a violent dispute occurred just south of Casablanca 
yegja Frenchman and an Englishman. It was about the usual 
1 South Morocco—namely, the question as to which of two 
nf worthies a certain piece of land belonged. Both claimed 
the Frenchman at the moment of the argument was actu- 
@it. There the matter rested, till one day he went to 
eag. for the afternoon. The Englishman and some of his 
nééarmed with rifles, tin hats and the rest, got into the house, 
Win the Frenchman returned, there they were spluttering in 
dyeged Bulldog fashion “J’y suis, 7’y reste!” It took half 
pele force of Casa to evict them—in this case, bloodlessly. 
‘dacan see from this how very inconvenient these “capitula- 
isan be for the French: and the farther south you get, the 
‘aie “capitulations” are to the fore, the more warily the 
v@lhave to tread. The international booby-traps of an absurd, 
@iate, imperialist diplomacy lie thick and menacing on every 
C 
\§)> the Bulldog nuisance, specifically the spurious-British 
sae, naturally, it is not the British Consular authorities who 
donsible for this state of affairs. What can John Bull, in 
acity of Consul, do, besieged by masses of queer mongrel 
ell with Union Jacks tied to their tails? The capitulations 
zreat a nuisance for the British consular officials as for the 


French consular officials. 

Such, then, is one of the 
major difficulties of the 
French, particularly in the 
Sous, at Agadir. And if 
any ruffian reading this 
wants a really heavenly 
time, I recommend him to 
go straight to the Cheri- 
flan Empire, where, armed 
with “capitulations,” and 
the immunity of this or 
that protection, he will be 
able to live in a manner 
after his own heart, with- 
out the slightest risk of 
any sort. But that, if any- 
thing, from the point of 
view of the authentic ruf- 
flan, is the trouble. There 
is absolutely no risk at all. 
This is the land, it may be 
said, of the bourgeois fili- 
buster — the adventurer 
under a glass case! Every 
visible and invisible power 
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A typical young Moroccan, this fel- 
low makes his living as a member of 


a circus troop. 


is in league to protect him. He is the most carefully protected 


human being in the world. 


A middle-class British filibuster with the manners of a polite 
grocer, engaged, who can doubt, in most revolutionary plots but 


THE SULTAN RIDES IN STATE 


n accordance with Moslem traditions, the Sultan is the only legislator in Morocco and his laws are binding even on French residents and colonists, 
roviding, however, that these laws are countersigned by the French Resident-General. The Sultan is seen here riding back to Rabat accompanied by his 
retinue and protected by the regal umbrella. 
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going about them as if he were an indignant burgess on a Watch- 
committee, out to catch the dirty dog who scribbled offensive re- 
marks upon the walls of the local chapel—perpetually flushed in a 
sort of righteous watchfulness—that is what we find, alas, en fait 
de filibustier, in this hot and smiling waste. But that is like a bad 
joke, a damp squib that will not filibust—for all the explosive 
glamour of Africa, in spite, too, of that splendid Wyndham of 
Hakluyt who spoke a Tudor tongue with the same Jabel, certainly, 
as that still current in Tooting, Clapham, or Mill Hill, but ah! who 
did not hide his piratic light under a bushel of legal technicalities, 
nor present the appearance, I am sure, of a Smug City Worthy, 
paunchy and self-righteous. 

Now it is undoubtedly the land question that is, beyond all 
others, the most intricate and troublesome. That fine old British 
Bulldog, the Caid of Imsgan, thought nothing of selling a piece of 
land (which did not belong to him anyway) to half a dozen people 
at the same time. Sometimes he would sell the same piece of land 
twenty times over. To whom does this piece of much-sold land in 
Agadir today belong? It is almost impossible to say! The French 
wrack their brains to discover some issue, perspiring in this tangled 
undergrowth of claim and counterclaim. 

What immobilized the march of progress upon the sea-front of 
Agadir was, however, mainly a wholesale claim upon whole blocks 
of land, on behalf of a whole kennel of apocryphal Bulldogs of one 
sort and another—all of whose interests are in the hands of a queer 
middle-aged middle-class Bulldog Drummond of a British ex- 
Temporary-Major. This odd, smug, highly respectable-looking 


filibuster lives outside Agadir in a smug white “Arab” house he 
has built for himself. 
What is this gentleman exactly? It is hard to say. He is an 


estate agent, a land broker, of a peculiar Moroccan order. No 
doubt he was selected for the job on account of his typical British 
appearance. He is the real thing, all right—the good, solid, pink, 
fetch-and-carry order of faithful dog-Toby of a man—his honest 
baldness inflamed with exposure to the African sun, with an in- 
valuable air of righting wrongs about him, and assisting the down- 
trodden Arab against the wicked French oppressor, and really, I 
daresay, charged with a good bit of beefy romanticism of the 
station bookstall shilling-a-volume type (the Briton in foreign 
parts, what, what !—a spice of “secret service,” a dash of daring 
free-lance, but always sure to be anywhere where there’s a “scrap,” 
what, what!) though doubtless 
aware up to a point on which 
side his bread is buttered. 

This strange plump Cockney- 
Scot was organizer and com- 
mander-in-chief of an assort- 
ment of pith-helmeted, Mill- 
Hill-Schoolish, Tooting-Beck- 
bred hangers-on. He ran the 
principal estate-office of Agadir, 
had a “dinky” dairy-farm and 
his milk-cart affected to take 
milk to the town, but the town 
complained it was none too easy 
to get milk out of the Tem- 
porary Major. But the milk 
may after all have been a blind. 
Also, he owned rustic auto- 
buses, which took natives out to 
their villages in the Bled (but 
this may have been in order to 
have the fellaheen under his 
thumb—a bus-driver in these 
parts is a very influential per- 
son). Me he regarded upon the 
spot with hostility and sus- 
picion, to my very great sur- 
prise. If it rested with him he 
would keep Agadir closed 
against all visiting full-size, 
First Prize, pedigree Bulldogs, 
I came to the conclusion—all 
over the ordinary  tourist’s 
standard of intelligence. 

To the natives, hotel-proprie- 
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The seaport of Agadir lies at the entrance to the Sous, the territory 

between the Great Atlas Mountains and the Anti-Atlas. 

region which was coveted by Imperial Germany when the gunboat 

Panther was sent to Agadir in 1911 and nearly precipitated a European 

war. Though now part of the French protectorate, Agadir and the Sous 
are still happy hunting grounds for the filibuster. 


tors, and so on he represented himself as the British 
(Agadir has no official English representative at all—t 
venture to think it is about time it had and that he is badly n 
and the hotels send you to this local Briton-in-chief for 1 
tion. I went to him accordingly for information. 

When I said I wished to visit some magazins-collectifs, eg 
of the Ikounka tribe, this excellent man was puzzled. Hes 
the red egg underneath which was his face. Doubtless 
always been far too busy bull-dogging about, and defy 
oppressive French, to find out anything about the ancien 
organization of the people of the Sous, or any such boring; 
as that. That was quite understood, though he regarded 
as a great authority. He seemed able to talk kitchen-Arab 
probably to patter a little pidgin Chleuh, and claimed 
more than anyone—except perhaps his “Serbian” adjuta 
garding the Sous. But he knew so much, I soon learned, 
had not even heard of a Collective Agadir (the communal 
in which people of an allied group of villages store their 
valuables). Also, he had never heard of the Ikounka. F 
was as blank at Jkounka as at Magazin-Collectif. He fete 
adjutant. His adjutant had never heard of a Magazin-C 
He had never heard of the Ikounka. 

His adjutant retired after a little argument, in which 
questioned the existence of such a tribe at all, to consult wit 
especially louche-looking Arabs. After a time he return 
down and said “Cay y est!” The “Serbian” adjutant noy 
who the Ikounka were. Also he knew what a magazin-¢ 
was. I was quite right. There were such things. But the 
one very grave obstacle regarding the Ikounka. It was ft 
was quite out of the question that the Bureau des Affan 
diennes would allow me to go so far outside the limits, or 
within the limits, of the Zone d’Insecurity. Well, the fi 
Insecurity began at ten kilometers outside the town. Theft 
talked to these two birds, the farther off, the more inacceé 
the territory of the Ikounka came to appear, the more irrea 
it seemed, my purpose of visiting a magazin-collectif. Th 
pated bulldog middle-class filibuster set his jaws and narrow 
eyes, and then he exclaimed that if he wanted to go to the Ike 
he would go to the Ikounka! The French wouldn’t stop him 

“In this country you have e have, well—to use a coarse é3 
sion—you have to have guts! Yes, if you have the guts—! 
cast my eyes down, and st 
them upon his waist-line, 
saw that he had guts: 
looked very fierce and ch 
: his pipe in true bulldog fas 
and I wondered what ord 


risks there were that this { 
perous unofficial British 
and perfect picture of a Spe 
Constable - who - had - tal 
the-wrong-turning might 
ceivably run. Instinctive 
knew that it must be oni 
those bogus-risks and ch 
earned thrills so dear to tk 
mantic soul of that part 
fresh-colored offshoot of § 
well-policed Tooting Beck: 
looking up modestly, depre 
ing the indecorous word, Is 
“But I am not brave. 
not wish to defy any of t 
charming and  good-natt 
Frenchmen here. I. likel 
French—it is peculiar !”’ 

He _ scowled, but he — 
nothing. (Like the Frogs! 
the Roast Beef of Old Engl 
what traitor is this!) Howe 
here I was. It was difficul 
know what to do. He gna 
his pipe. He would have I 
to take me—without permis 
(I flinched and _ whitene 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Doctor Wolff 


nkfort on the Main has, for many centuries, been one of the most important commercial cities in Germany. This view of the city shows one of the 
new bridges over the Main as well as the old tower of the cathedral begun in 1235 and consecrated to St. Bartholomew. 


THE CITY WHERE GOETHE SPENT HIS YOUTH 


RANKFURT AM MAIN, which 
has often been overlooked by for- 
eign visitors to Germany, receives 
ul attention this year because of its 
in the commemoration of the hun- 
h anniversary of the death of 
te. The famous poet was born in 
kfort (to use the more familiar 
ish form), August 28, 1749, and 
there for twenty-six years. These 
3 made up the formative period of 
the’s life, and when he wrote his 
biography he covered only the activ- 
ind impressions during this period. 
ortunately, the poet’s birthplace is 
et, and much of the Frankfort which 
jnew in his youth is still unchanged. 
he poet were to re-visit the house 
ire he was born, he would find its 
ward aspect the same, with the fam- 
irms of three lyres still distinct over 
front door. He would find the same 
table in the dining-room, and the 
ie old utensils in the kitchen. He 
ild climb the same stairs, noting the 
lily initials intertwined among gar- 


By Victor O. FREEBURG 


German Tourist Information Office 


The house in which Goethe was born and spent his 

boyhood still stands in Frankfort. This old print 

shows the Goethe homestead as it was in the 
eighteenth century. 


lands in the old wrought-iron balustrade. 
On the second floor he would find the 
Roman prints, brought back by his 
father from Italy, still hanging on the 
walls. He would see the little puppet 
theater which his grandmother gave 
him. In his own study, on the third 
floor, he could pick up his old books and 
sit down at the desk where he planned 
the first draft of “Faust,” and where, in 
earlier years, he wept alone over the 
parting with Gretchen, his first sweet- 
heart. 

If the poet were to wander about the 
older portions of the town today, he 
would find row upon row of houses 
virtually unchanged since he went away. 
Incidentally, the century and a half since 
Goethe lived in Frankfort is but a short 
period in the history of the town, which 
can be traced back through considerably 
more than a thousand years. The 
mighty Charlemagne held court here in 
the year 794, and even then the place 
may have had a long previous history. 

One reason why it is pleasant to 
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imagine Goethe’s coming back to guide us through his home and Luckily, the men of Frankfort did not tear down thei 
the town is that he wrote about them so vividly in his autobi- fashioned buildings. There they are, perhaps a thousand of 
ographical work, “Dichtung und Wahrheit” (Poetry and Truth). hundreds of years old. We shall not complain, either, 9 
There we find descriptions of his childhood, his playmates, his color or their fantastic shapes. Above us, as we wander ¢ 


parents, particularly of his stern father, his love affairs, his edu- the narrow streets, the gables of opposite houses seem to 
cation and pastimes, the years of the French occupation, when the _ together, so near are they brought by the projecting stories, 
King’s Lieutenant was quartered in the Goethe house, and the farther out than the one just below it. Beautifully carved wook 
gorgeous coronation scenes in the year 1764. Frankfort, it must ornamental braces, like figure-heads on ships, support the oye 
be remembered, had for centuries been the place where the em- hanging stories, and give a fascinating variety of architect 


perors of the Holy Roman Empire were crowned. Goethe was detail. Here and there is a sculptured figure of man or 
especially interested in the old historic center of the town, which — while on the walls are mottoes in fine Gothic letters or whi 
to us would seem colorful and picturesque even though we knew scenes such as one looks for in story books. a 
not a word of its history. The heart of the Altstadt is the ‘““Romerberg,” the old ma 
The medieval sections of German towns have a way of looking place. Facing this square is the famous old Town Hall, k 
like operatic settings. The Altstadt of Frankfort, true to type, as the “Romer,” which was completed nearly a century Bi 


looks as though it may have been done by a scene painter. But it Columbus discovered America. This is where the empero 


would be a mistake to think that the rainbow colors, recently re- the Holy Roman Empire were elected. On the walls of the 
stored, are not historically genuine. As a matter of fact, certain perial Chamber are at least fifty portraits of emperors. Dj 
foreign visitors who wrote about Frankfort in Goethe’s day com- about two hundred years the coronation ceremonies took” 
plained that the houses were too variegated in color and had here, too, and after that, during another two hundred years; 
decorative paintings on the outside. Goethe himself, when he was were held in the great Cathedral, only a stone’s throw away. | 
sixty, wrote that there was nothing of architectural beauty in the from the square, the Romer presents a striking aspect, with if 
town. But he was then influenced by the neo-classic movement in sandstone facade, with gilt gleaming from four statues abi 
architecture which blinded its devotees to the charm of the home- ‘long narrow balcony, and with the stepped gables characteris 


grown styles. German medieval architecture. 
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FRANKFORT’S BUSY THOROUGHFARES 


Though Frankfort has always been a busy commercial center, the development of new industries has increased its population nearly five times in the 

last half-century. The city has grown far beyond the boundaries of the old town and it possesses today many handsome new thoroughfares and 

boulevards. In addition to being one of the greatest publishing and printing centers in Germany, Frankfort is also important as a brewing am 
manufacturing city. 
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fe has left a detailed and vivid record of what he saw, as a 
ourteen, in 1764, when Archduke Joseph was elected King 
omans. The boy had special privileges because his father 
ouncillor and his maternal grandfather was chief of the 
yrs that sat in.the Romer. The whole city was in a state 
ement for weeks. 
s of space prevent description here, but the reader’s im- 
Bn may be stimulated by the “Order of the Imperial Proces- 
; Goethe set it down. It was as follows: Equerry of the 
Frankfort ; chargers with armorial trappings (a white eagle 
d field) ; attendants, officers, drummers, and trumpeters ; 
@alry, various suites of the Hereditary Imperial Marshal ; 
¥deputed by the six Electors Temporal (each with two state 
i and twenty attendants); envoys of the three Electors 
fil (with a total of forty state coaches) ; sixteen six-horse 
t@@aches of the Imperial Chamberlains, Privy Councillors, etc. ; 
edital Ambassadors and the Electors in person, each in a mag- 
id@] carriage; ten Imperial footmen; forty-one lackeys; eight 
wigrian guards; the Imperial carriage (ornamented with paint- 
d carved work, lacquer and gilt, and covered with red em- 
ed velvet, the back of the carriage being one whole mirror) ; 


German ‘'ourist Lnformation Oyice 


€ great stadium at Frankfort is one of the most impressive recreation 

yunds in Germany. Covering over one hundred acres, it includes a 

ige athletic field, two swimming pools, a velodrome, tennis courts, an 
open-air theater, bandstands, gardens and restaurants. 


Doctor Wolff 


‘he new Frankfort has met the housing problem of recent years with 

number of workmen’s villages. Some of these villages represent the 

lost interesting achievements of the modern German architects and 
town planners. 


Swiss guards flanking the carriage; Hereditary Marshal holding 
the Saxon sword upright in his hand; field marshals, Imperial 
pages; Imperial state bodyguard (wearing black antique velvet 
cloaks, with seams richly trimmed in gold, red doublets, and 
leather covered jerkins) ; bodyguards ; Frankfort magistracy in 
fifteen coaches, and the city grenadiers. 

This procession evidently came before the day of coronation. 
On that day the Emperor and his son, the King-elect, rode on 
horses to the Cathedral. They were shaded from the sun by a 
richly embroidered canopy borne by twelve judges and senators. 
The Emperor wore purple silk studded with pearls. After the 
coronation ceremonies the Emperor and the new King walked 
back. Goethe remarks, incidentally, that he thought the young 
King looked too small for his crown and his garments. The 
coronation banquet was held in the Romer. Out in the square a 
whole ox was roasted on a spit, while the fountain flowed (for a 
while at least) with red wine and white. The fourteen-year-old 
Goethe was determined to have a part in the banquet. He found 
his way in among the fifty-four counts who that day served as 
wa-ters and he did, in fact, succeed in carrying a dish into the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Women’s Peace Church at Frankfort, which was recently consecrated, 

is an interesting example of the new tendencies in German architecture. 

Above the main portal stands a heroic figure of the Queen of Peace. At 
either side are rich mosaic decorations. 


German Tourist Information Office 


The contrast between the old Frankfort and the new is most interestingly 

exemplified in the Romerberg. Second from the left is seen the Town 

Hall, completed nearly a century before Columbus discovered America, 
where the emperors of the Holy Roman Empire were elected. 
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The trails into the high Olympics lead to some of the finest scenery in the Far West. These riders are setting out for Mount Claywood, which is sé 


in the distance. 


THE SPLENDORS OF THE OLYMPICS 


HAT will you find on 
the Olympic Penin- 
sular Anything from 
a whale to a mountain trout, 
from a fern the height of your 
motor roof to a little moss 
forest small enough for a vase 
on your dining table—clam 
digging, salmon fishing, loaf- 
ing, old tree trunks three hun- 
dred feet long. eight feet 
across where you can watch 
the tide come in with a smash 
and recede calm as a painted 
sea. You may set out in quest 
of all these things over a trail 
smooth as a carpeted floor 
riding to the northwestern tip 
of the United States. 
No, these are not the Olym- 


By Acnes C. Laut 


and goddesses, who 
sport of human destin 
they lay beyond an oceat 
then across a continent, 
ists would hie thither jy 
in hundreds of thousands 
they are easily accessible 
more than twenty-five hut 
people a year set out to 
them. 
Let us begin with Spa 
pirates. Why pirates? | 
cause these gentlemen aq 
turers of the high seas | 
frequented Pacific waters 
made big hauls of pure § 
as you will find if you rea 
records of dons and 
throats from the fifteen 
dreds to the seventeen 


pics of the old Greek gods; dreds. They came back loa 
but they are quite as majestic kes : ae 2 to the water line with f 
and much higher and more ; Asahel Curtis gold. If they escaped walk 
brilliantly colored than those the plank for some other pi? 
old Elysian fields of the gods under an enemy flag, 


These elk calves in the Olympic mountains are not particular as to 
where they take their noonday meal. 


—— 
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dll eattied a knighthood. If they were captured, 
eying from the rod of a hangman’s noose beneath a 
ibli@gibbet. Some had set out, backed by kings and 
je@m and princes; but they did not blazon that fact to 
e Wrid nor the additional information that they had 
ed royal navy ship “borrowed” for the escapades. 
@ round out from Seattle southwestward to Tacoma. 
| whether in bus or private car, you pause for a 
ok over bolts and screws and loose nuts and tires. 
vou fill up with gasoline for a hundred-sixty-nine- 
an. Away you cruise on your modern adventure 
past that has merged right into our prosaic present. 
can go by way of Port Townsend, which is an 
med boom town, and Port Angeles; or you can 
short-cut from Puget Sound across the base of a 
le direct to the Olympic Highway. Go out one 
md back the other. Both Townsend and Port 
es are worth seeing. 
: Olympic Highway, like the Olympic Range, comes 
om the Pacific Ocean at right angles to the Pacific 
vay. We followed a mountain torrent—the Elwa— 
left side of the gashed canyon. On the other side 
, little lumber railroad. “Say,” said our driver, 
Wa rail looks like a hair pin a-hangin’ on a hook.” It 
Then we descended to the drop of eleven hundred 
yn the other side of the canyon and were amid 
‘'s of the broadest girth and greatest height in 
ica except only the sequoias of California. Below 
iant forest was another fairy forest—a forest of 
so dark and tiny you have to use a glass to see the 
green trees standing as erect as the big fellows. The 
—cane brakes, they are called—are high as your 
r roof. We passed an old cedar stump fourteen 
across hollowed out with a hat of shingles. It had 
used for fifty years as a post office. There was no 
master. Passers-by took the letters out and dis- 
ted them to friends. Out-going mail was chucked 
d travelers carried it on to Uncle Sam’s nearest post 
. No postage for R. F. D. in those days. 
len you begin to meet a procession of cars that at 
staggers you. You have heard of “Poor Lou—the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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ALONG THE COAST NEAR LA PUSH 


Many a fine windjammer has been lost along the treacherous coast of the Olympic 

Peninsula, which is lined with huge rocks some several hundred feet high, some 

hidden just below the water, waiting to rip out the bottoms of unwary ships. 

La Push is about forty miles south of Cape Flattery and the coastal scenery in this 
region is of unrivaled magnificence. 
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The great forests of the Olympic Peninsula, consisting of well over a million acres of Douglas firs and hemlocks with some spruce and cedar trees, provide 
an ideal grazing ground for large herds of elk. Except for the sequoia forests of California, the forests of the Olympic Peninsula are of the broadest 
girth and greatest height in America. 
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A TRIO OF AUSTRALIAN GRAIN RACERS 


Deep-laden with grain, these three magnificent windjammers are bound from Australia to England on the great annual grain race of sailing-ships. 
photograph was taken from a passing German nitrate carrier in the South East Trades. 


Nautical Photo. 


THE LAST GREAT FLEET OF WINDJAMMERS 


and three times overdue. 
sailing. 


The most-wrecked ship in the world, 
the four-masted barque Hougomont has 
been thrice dismasted, twice wrecked 


Sail versus Steam on the Seven Seas—The Grain Race from Australia— 


How Erikson Operates His Sailing Ships 


By A. J. VILLIERS 


FEW years ago 
A there were four 
big sailing-ship 
lines left in existence— 
the Laeisz Line, of 
Hamburg, which op- 
erated a fleet of big 
four-masted barques in 
the Chilean nitrate 
trade; the Alaskan 
Packers, which had 
some twenty big 
square-riggers making 
periodic voyages in the 
salmon canning busi- 
BESS 4 Lhe tS tat Sih 
“Garth” Line, operat- 
ing from Montreal with 
six barques and ships; 
and the Gustaf Erikson 
Line of sailing-ships 
from Finland. 
Now only the Erik- 


son Line survives. The last of the Alaskan Packers’ fleet has long 
since made her last trading voyage; all of the Garth ships were 
lost, or sold for hulks; the Laeisz Line still has four four-masted 
barques but is only a shadow of its former self. The Erikson 
Line has flourished while the others declined. From one ship 
before the War, the fleet now includes twenty, the majority of 


which are big deep-sea sailing-ships. When others were dis€ 
ing sailing-ships, Captain Erikson bought them and operated? 
at a profit—a small profit, it is true: but it has kept them 
existence. 

What manner of man is this who still clings to sail in this @ 
ern age? He is an old man, of less than medium height, wil 
limp and a weatherbeaten, clean-shaven face. The most stril 
point about him, on first meeting, is his eyes. They are blue 
penetrating. The limp is evidence of a serious fall from the® 
of a sailing-ship which broke both legs some thirty years % 
He began his career as a ship’s cook in a small Baltic trader fo 
five years ago, when he was nine years old; he rose to be sea 
mate, chief mate, and master. He sailed the seven seas for 
as master of big Finnish sailing-vessels. By dint of sacrifice @ 
long, careful saving, he managed, just before the War, to acct 
late sufficient funds to buy a big four-masted barque from § 
Germans. At that time every one was leaving sailing-ships, wh 
the steamers were fast driving completely off the seas. If] 
War had not come, they would soon all have been gone and ¥ 
last would have passed a decade ago. 

The four-masted barque he bought he renamed Aland, in hoy 
of his native Baltic islands. He knew of the sailors’ superstit 
against the changing of sailing-ships’ names—with steamers 
does not matter—but the achievement of so great an ambition, ~ 
the moment, swept even the deep-rooted superstitions of sail — 
of his mind. He changed the ship’s name and she was lost f 
voyage. ...- 

Many men would have given up then and there. Not so Cap 
Erikson. A ship-owner he had set out to be; and a ship-ow. 


‘determined to be, come what might. The loss of the 
fas a piece of bad luck in no wise connected with the change 
The ship ran on a reef at New Caledonia one night early 
ar when the lighthouse had been doused for fear of 
‘raiders. The sailing-ship’s people did not even know there 
yar on and were keeping an anxious lookout for the light 
1oment their vessel struck. 

the insurance, Captain Erikson bought a small wooden 
Her name was 7yjeremat and this time it remained un- 
1. The Tjeremai brought him luck. She ran for him 
iout the War and for ten years afterwards, always making 
tory voyages. He acquired other ships, as other owners 
if trying to run them profitably. He had a genius for 
nagement of big sailing-ships; his luck was extraordinary. 
which had never been known to make a profitable voyage 
out their long careers turned into profit-earners under his 
de bought them cheaply ; he ran them on lines of the strictest 
ny; he “made them pay. He did not keep them lying idly 
is, waiting for cargoes. He sent them to outlandish noel 
the thought cargoes might be waiting for them, and nine 
im ten he was right. He sent them in ballast to the Sey- 
Islands, and found there that there were thousands of tons 
no awaiting transportation to New Zealand; he sent them to 
Rosalia, Lobos d’Affuera, and Guanape Island off the coast 
ju, and found there more guano cargoes for carriage through 
ha to Wilmington and Jacksonville, or round the Horn to 
nand Dunkirk. He sent them to Tocopilla, on the Chilean 
and found nitrates to carry to Hamburg. He sent them to 
istol Channel for coal to take to Luderitz Bay in South West 
1; he had them loaded by hand with flooring boards at out- 
h ports in the north of Finland for Lorenco Marques... . 
> voyages were not always profitable. That would be too 
to expect. Sometimes they sailed around the world in bal- 
eeking cargoes, and found none. But on the whole the busi- 
paid. His luckiest ship was the big four-masted barque 
ill, in which I served for a while just after the War. She 
‘d over five thousand tons, was light on her sails, and had a 
of sixteen. The crew were all boys, paid very little. I was 
le seaman and I received six dollars a month as full payment 
ny services. Not long after that, so many boys wanted to go 
s sailing-ships that he changed them into school-ships and 
red the boys to work for him aboard them. 

tis week I had a yarn with an American boy, on his way from 
ima to London to ship there as an apprentice in one of Captain 
son's four-masted barques in the Australian grain trade. He 
paid a premium of two hundred dollars for an apprenticeship 
oard. 

ist after the War the Lawhill cleared forty-six thousand 
ds—over two hundred thousand dollars—on one freight from 
nos Aires to Europe. Those were the days of profitable voy- 
; but they are finished now. Profits are meager; but they are 
possible. And that is something. 

aptain Erikson added steadily to his fleet. He bought the big 
-masted barque Herzogin Cecilie (a famous vessel), the ship 
ce Harwar, the four-masters Pommern, Hougomont, and 
ibald Russell. He took over the barques Killoran, Winter- 
e, and Penang. He had the Carradale, Woodburn, Professor 
h, Lingard, Loch Linnhe, Carmen, and the barquentines Baltic 
Estoma. Gradually he built up his fleet until now he owns 
nty big sailing-ships, including nine four-masted barques. 
lat a grand sight they would all be if they came sailing into 
w York harbor together! 

Not that that is ever likely to happen. Some af them have never 
n been in their home port of Mariehamn, in the Aland Islands— 
icturesque little hamlet populated, the year round, by ancient 
‘iners who have taken to farming in the evening of their years, 
in summer very much a resort for tourists from Sweden and 
m Germany. Here, in a small office, Captain Erikson directs 
operations of his big fleet. An old master mariner helps him, 
a girl secretary types the letters. These three run the fleet. 
\nd a worrying business it often is. The ships are always get- 
y into scrapes. Some of them are well-behaved, never giving 
uble; others are never out of the wars. They are like a big 
uly, and just as hard to run. Cablegrams come into this tiny 
ce from all over the world, ‘harassing the owner with reports 
strandings, of excessive dry-dock charges, of refusals to pay 
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THE FAMOUS HERZOGIN CECILIE 


For five years in succession, the Herzogin Cecilie, flag ship of the Erik- 

son line, has raced to the goal in England at the head of the grain 

fleet from Australia. This three-thousand-ton four-masted steel barque, 

with five thousand tons of wheat under her hatches, has sailed three 

hundred sixty miles in one day, or an average of fifteen miles an hour, 
for twenty-four consecutive hours. 


demurrage, of deserting cooks and mutinous crews. Every day 
brings its own worries. Ships are overdue; masters do not give 
satisfaction; charters are impossible to find and the prospects 
appear exceedingly gloomy. 

Yet always the fleet keeps on; quite recently two four-masted 
barques were added to it. Now there are very few more left to 
acquire, for Captain Erikson practically has a corner in big sailers. 

Every one of these ships has her own story; the adventures of 
any of them would fill a big book. Their aggregate age is about 
eight hundred years. The youngest of the big ones is twenty-nine 
years old; two are over fifty. They have been wrecked, collided 
with, knocked over, dismasted, thrown ashore, burned—but still 
they battle on. 

A week ago, for example, the big four-masted barque Ponape, 
one of the latest acquisitions to the fleet, collided with a Latvian 
steamer outside Copenhagen. She was on her way, in ballast (not 
being able to find any cargo to take out), to Australia to load wheat 
for Europe. It was a perfectly clear night with a good fair wind. 
The steamer had ample opportunity to see the sailor, and should 
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THE LOCH LINNHE 


The barque Loch Linnhe has seen more than a half century of service on 

the seven seas. Originally, she was a full-rigged ship and used to carry 

passengers before the steamship won its supremacy. Today, the sturdy 
vessel is still trading and is often to be seen in the London dock. 


have kept out of her way. Steamers are required by international 
rule of the road to keep out of the way of sailing-ships on all 
occasions. But the steamer had no lookout and the man at the 
wheel was dozing; she did not give way, and the two vessels came 
into collision heavily. Only the Ponape’s collision bulkhead saved 
her from sinking, and she just managed to get into Copenhagen in 
time. There she was repaired, at considerable cost, and now she 
has continued on her voyage. 

Sailing home to England from Australia, deep-laden with grain 
during the grain race of windjammers this year, the Erikson 
barque Kudloran ran through storms for five weeks on end, had 
her wheel washed away three times, and had two boys swept over 
the side and drowned. The Killoran was built in Scotland in 
1900 and is a big heavy barque; she frequently has boys washed 
overboard in heavy weather. In 1930, while outward bound with 
a cargo of patent fuel from the Bristol Channel to Venezuela, she 
was caught in an Atlantic hurricane and lost her boats and two 
boys. When the storm had subsided a German steamer found one 
of her boats floating water-logged but intact, and picked it up 
and delivered it back to Mariehamn. The Killoran was thought 
a victim of the storm and was S quoted on the reinsurance market in 
London; but she 
turned up safely after 
a smart passage of 
forty-one days. Then 
she returned to Marie- 
hamn in ballast, and 
took her boat aboard 
again. 

I was on board her 
in the London docks 
recently, where she 
lay discharging her 
cargo of grain. She 
had been one hundred 
and twenty-two days 
on the voyage, forty- 
seven of which were 
occupied in reaching 
Cape Horn. The mate, 
a youthful Viking 
with a perfect film 
face, told me that she 
had been “pooped” 
three times, the focs’l 
was washed out, the 
galley bulkhead 
smashed in, and when 
the boys went over- 
board they hastily 
summoned all hands 
aft and decided there 
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THE FOUR-MASTED BARQUE PONAPE UNDER FULL SAIL 


Her sails billowing under a fresh breeze off the Irish coast, the Ponape is seen here making 
Only recently the Ponape survived a serious collision. 
built in Italy and has sailed under the German and Norwegian flags. 


THE OLIVEBANK } 


The four-masted barque Olivebank is one of the smallest of the old 
sailing ships. In the early nineties she ordinarily took from five | 
six months for a voyage between Australia and England. Today, sh 
is manned largely by apprentices and is shown under all plain sail, 


was nothing to be done but carry on. They could not put bac 
try to save the boys. If you go overboard from a sailing-ship 

ning before a heavy storm, you are done. The sailing-ship caf 
be stopped; she has no engines. It takes hours to turn her roi 
Visibility was bad; even if they had turned round, there was 
one chance in a million of seeing the boys again. Heavily cl 

oilskins and sea boots, everyone hoped that they would qui 
drown. They were, by the irony of fate, the best swimmers iff 
ship. What a fate! ... 

Two days afterwards, the four-masted barque Pommern 
another boy almost exactly in the same spot. Three bodies } 
left floating there together, from the grain race of 1931. Net 
ship knew about the other’s loss until three months later, W 
they lay together in Falmouth Bay. Neither knew the othe 
be anywhere in the vicinity. . . . 

This loss of young life overboard is a serious thing. The g 
est danger is not working high in the rigging in the storm, 
working on deck among the heavy seas that break continuot 
there. The big sailing-ship, deep-laden with a heavy cargo $ 
as wheat, ships seas almost continuously throughout the long 
to Cape Horn. Life-lines are rigged about the deck for thet 

to cling to; but t 
; cannot cling to th 
] all the time. @ 
have to work. 

Boys are sel d 
lost from aloft, - 
then only when tl 
is some accident 
with us in the 
Harwar in 1929, 
some of the gear ¢ 
ried away and 
one boy; or in 
Olivebank, wh 
boy suddenly we 
tacked by cramp 
pitched headlong 
the deck from th 
of the jiggermast 
was buried at sea. 

All falls are no 
tal, of course. 
boy recently fell 
the tops’l yard o 
Lawhill on a 
trade wind day wl 
the ship was maki” 
only about two kne 
He fell into the s” 
promptly rose to 1 
surface, and swi) 


autical Photo. Agency 


She was 


erlfe ship again. He 
a rope-end that 
hrown to him, 
back aboard, and 
with the job. 

she discharged 


4) She had a crew of 

a hands all told, 
them being appren- 
They had no paint 
voyage up to Eu- 
the spanker boom 
hed where the sea 


erhaps will battle 


rears ago, they have survived dangers that would have put 
| to the careers of many fine steamers ; they have braved peril 
deril, only to meet more; they have sailed through wars and 
dodged torpedoes and mines; they have survived dismast- 
wrecks, strandings almost innumerable. The Hougomont, 
sample, has been wrecked twice, dismasted twice, and given 
- lost on another occasion when she set out on a short voyage 
en two West Coast ports in South America, and never 
-d up at her destination. Months afterward, when all hope 
c safety had been given up, she blithely turned up in Sydney, 
South Wales, a mere six thousand miles from her supposed 
‘ation ! 

ere it was explained that she had been driven off the coast 
‘favorable winds and, being in light ballast and unable to beat 
‘never could beat much, anyway) she had carried on right 
s the Pacific instead of making for her port of loading, four 
‘red miles from the port she had left. Dur- 
the War she was stranded on Fire Island 
fog ; before that she had been ashore in the 
‘ol Channel and given up as a total loss; 
128 she was dismasted in the North Atlan- 
The other day she completed a two-year 
ge twice around the world by making a 
age of five long weary months from Aus- 


he : The Estonia is a wooden vessel and one of the smallest ships in the Erikson : 

story of each Erik- service. The ships in the Erikson line range in age from twenty-nine years to The last time i Saw her we 
ip is much the same. over fifty. All of them have had dangerous adventures on the high seas but they raced with her in a big 
at some Clyde-side still battle on in their losing fight with steam. Lime-juice four-poster I 
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tralia to England—the 
slowest of the year and the 
worst in the windjammer 
race of 1931. Her two 
years’ wanderings began 
in Avonmouth, England, 
in 1929, when she sailed to 
Port Lincoln, Australia, 
and from there to Callao, 
Peru, and thence to Van- 
couver, B. C., and from 
there with lumber around 
Cape Horn to Delagoa 
Bay, in Portuguese East 
Africa, and then on again 
to Australia a second time, 
and so, for the last lap, 
home around the Horn 
with wheat. Twice around 
the world with three car- 
goes in two years. It 
doesn’t sound as if there 
would be much profit in it. 


for the next ten THE BARQUENTINE ESTONIA She is a_ school-ship, 


too, and trains apprentices. 


was in, called the Bellands, 
from Melbourne, Australia, to St. Nazaire, France. She sailed a 
week after us and arrived the day before. One of her crew went 
mad during the voyage and ate up the focs’l bedding. They had to 
put him in irons... . 

Then there is the Olivebank, which puts in her time wandering 
around the world turning up at ports too late for her charters. 
She is a big carrier and a good earner—when she can get anything 
to carry and arrives in time to load it. She has hit dock walls, 
fouled tugs, collided with steamers, and been overdue in half the 
ports of the world. A big ungainly four-masted barque, she has 
the name of being the worst-steering ship in the fleet and sailors 
detest her. Her latest exploit was to require six weeks to sail 
from the Bristol Channel home to Mariehamn to lay up—about 
fifteen hundred miles. She sailed at the rate of about thirty-five 
miles a day. Then when she was being anchored she swung around 
suddenly and hit the quay-wall. Then, chartered to load grain 
again, she lay weather-bound in Mariehamn 
harbor for three weeks waiting for a fair wind, 
to get out. 4 

The Herzogin Cecilie and the Archibald Rus- 
sell are perhaps the best of the fleet. The 
first-named is the flagship. For five years in 
succession she has raced home at the head of 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THE GRACE HARWAR AND TWO OF HER SISTERS 


The Grace Harwar, shown in the center picture, is one of the few full-rigged ships left in commission. She was built in 1889 and has been through 

many adventures. At one time she was actually driven ashore in a hurricane at Mobile, Alabama. At the left is the barque Winterhude, a modern 

square-rigger built in Germany early in this century. At the right is one of the world’s largest sailing ships, the four-masted barque Lawhill. She 
carries over five thousand tons of cargo and has made many fast voyages. 
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WILDERNESS 
TRAILS IN 
MINNESOTA 


Canoeing in the Superior National 
Forest—The Lure of Our 
Big North Woods 


By ArTHur HAWTHORNE CARHART 


N ALL my wilderness 

travels I have never 

beheld anything more 
suffused with mystic beauty 
than the moonlight-lac- 
quered, lake-laced loveli- 
ness of the Superior Na- 
tional Forest one June 
night. 

Nor have I ever glimpsed 
anything more thoroughly 
laughable than Mat, my 
guide, charging rampant, on 
hands and knees from un- 
der the mosquito canopy, 
pantless, sockless, shoeless, 
his blue flannel  shirt-tail 
draped inadequately over 
his white clothed rump 
while that same glorious 
moonlight magic lighted the 
scene until no detail of the 
ludicrous moment was lost. 
I was to blame for Mat’s 
wild shirt-tail spectacle. But 
after traveling wilderness 
trails for days two snorts in 
the dead of night may start 
anything. 

We had been out for 
nearly three weeks, pad- 
dling through the unspoiled 
wilderness within the mil- 
lion-and-a-quarter-acre Su- 
perior National Forest on 
the Minnesota side and the 
two-million-acre § Quetico 
Provincial Forest on the 
Ontario side, of the Inter- 
national Boundary just 
north of the west end of 
Lake Superior. We had 
seen beaver galore. Lazy- 
flapping, sedate gray herons 
had winged from our path 
while the canoe slid over 
the smooth waterways of 
swamp-bordered streams. 
Dainty red deer stood on 


Blue herons, lazy and sedate, k 
watch over the lakes and waterw 
of Superior National Forest. 


v 


lake margins watching us. A porcupine had tried to clim 
our canoe for a rest as he paddled a two-mile stretch of Bal 
Lake and would not be persuaded that he was unwelco 
spanked with a paddle. We had fought froth-fringed wa 
insisted on curling over the gunwale as we labored across Sa 
Lake; a lake so filled with islands the Ojibways call it Sa- 
the lake where the islands interlock and blend. . 

Twenty-six days of grub had been in our pack sacks whe 
left Ely, the Superior Forest headquarters and the outfitting 
We had not seen another human in all our first fifteen day 
canoe travel. Moose bulls with horns in the velvet, gaunt ni 
cows and squeaking, awkward moose calves, had crashed @ 
from us when our silent paddles had propelled unexpectedly 
bays where they had been feeding on lily pads and roots. 
in the morning preceding this night of moonlight, we had ra 
a clownish porcupine out of a ranger’s cabin by much cussifl 
lot of will power, and two old brooms. Porky grunted 
squealed protest; quills flew like autumn leaves. Porky we 
there for salt and he was a determined cuss. : 

As the red sun had dropped sizzling into the lake country ¥ 
ward we camped on the Canadian side, near some old log build 
at the lower end of the portage. The ghostly wings of our ball 
silk tent were spread like a giant night moth over our balsam” 
The mosquito canopy was tucked under the edges of the blank 
in spite of which a few wildcat operators succeeded in carr 
out unauthorized drilling projects on our exposed hides. 
provisions were stacked outside, but under the overhanging DB 
car roof of one of the log buildings only a few yards from 
heads. 

Moonlight flooded down like the muted tonal beauty of s 
so{t-voiced symphony, the murmuring voices in Basswood 
were music on the light breeze and only the Windigos, the I 
devils of the big north woods, seemed to inhabit the f 
shadows under balsam, cedar and pine. 

It was gigantic peace caught for a moment and made real, € 
for the fact that Mat was probably snoring. I cannot vouch 
to that, for I slumbered. s 

Like the splitting of a ripe watermelon when it slips fr 
incautious fingers, that almost tangible peace which had infiltrat 
through the camp broke into squashy fragments. ‘ 

I was yanked out from the sweetness of balsam bed slumber 
the snort of a wild animal. Some ferocious thing there by 0 
heads, not a rod away, was making a racket like a regiment 
saber-toothed tigers. Fear of wild things prowling in the nig 
bequeathed me by some skin-robed ancestor whipped throws n 

“Mat!” I gasped. “Mat! A bear’s stealing our bacon!’ 

Mat grunted at my prodding. The explosion of an adult canm 
at his ear would not have pried him loose instantly from | 
sound sleep. 
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the wilderness that is Superior National Forest, the canoeist may follow the lakes and waterways that have been the highways of the Ojibway Indians 
centuries. Established in 1909 for the protection of timber, Superior National Forest stretches along the Canadian line in northeastern Minnesota just 
west of Lake Superior. The forest has an area of over a million acres of government land. 


years, Mat!’’ I burst out again. “Bears at the grub!” that an army of the little black bears of the north woods were 
ten action started. There was desperate panic in my whis- robbing us of our grub. 
1 warning. Something in Mat’s thinking machinery slammed The Superior Forest Country is like this. It is wilderness, a 
gear and set him going. He flopped. He lit on his hands place where you can run away from the city, where you can get 
knees. He headed out into the wide open spaces. He was into virgin country and follow old, old canoe trails that have been 
zing whatever the night held in the way of predators, with Ojibway highways for centuries. 
ing but befuddled courage, his blue flannel shirt, and long- The next morning at this camp where the deer snorted, we saw 
th underwear to prepare him for some unknown conflict. a mother moose and her calf swimming across a half mile of 
irectly into a tangle of open water. Indian fishermen 
berry bushes he plowed, paddled between islands not a 
Il fours. mile away. We had breakfast 
gain came the nerve-fray- on an island where the Cana- 
snort of the intruder. dian foresters have a cabin 
Where, where?’ asked and where we found more 
“Where's the bear?” blueberries than I ever expect 
anic vanished as instantly to eat again. By mid-fore- 
t had leaped and clutched noon we crossed a bay where 
We both sat and laughed. five Ojibway canoes put out 
the gusty wild animal was from the portage at the far 
cared buck deer. He had end of this lake arm, came to- 
ne down the trail between wards us in single file and 
(p Lake and Basswood, when we passed the occupants 
King salt around the old bobbed heads up and down 
ins. He had sighted the solemnly and called “Bijou, 
ie white of our tent, and bijou.” They were returning 
given vent to his disgust from a dog feast on Lac La 
| surprise by “‘tooting his Croix. 
mn.” We barely saw his Auto highways lead you to 
iceful leaping shadow as he the edge of this lakeland sanc- 
rtled away through the tuary. The road from Duluth 
a ett, Eee ebly more Along the trails or canoe routes of Superior National Forest, the visitor 0 oes oa ees - - 
ghtened of Mat without often surprises moose feeding upon the swamps’ edges. A large part and Winton brings you into 
its than I had been when I of the forest is within a game preserve where wild life may breed the heart of the forest. An- 
1 awakened in the _ belief unmolested. (Continued on page 48) 
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THE ABLUTION RITUAL IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The magnificent vestments of the priests of the Russian Orthodox Church are effectively displayed in this model of the ritual of Ablution in the Leningrad 
Antireligious Museum. The costly robes, the embroideries, the icons, the ritual vessels and the jeweled crowns of the priests made the service of the 
Russian Orthodox Church one of the most impressive in the world. 


A SERMON IN A SOVIET CATHEDRAL 


Leningrad’s Greatest Cathedral Today—Waging the Antireligious War 


By JACKSON FLEMING ; 
N THE fourteenth year after the founding of the “Red Re- “This world is sufficiently interesting to absorb all our 
public,” there took place in Leningrad the rededication of tion,’ he responded. “Our ‘faith’? Let us rather call it' 
_ Saint Isaac’s Cathedral, the largest cathedral in Russia, and visioning of high purpose. Our purpose then is to create a pay 
this time it was dedicated to a Godless paradise on earth. dise of this world. We cannot afford two paradises—for 
In 1917, when Russia seemed to the outside world a land of reasons than one,” and he gestured towards the cathedral. “Th 
madmen, and on the very eve of the “ten days that shook the of the cost of that monstrous pile of marble, and what we 00 
world,” I listened in Saint Isaac’s Cathedral to the soul of old do, say for electrification, with the same amount of money.” zi 
Russia in its desperate invocation to the God of our fathers. How We had arrived at the steps. The waiting crowd were ptt 
the great dome responded with the beauty of the human voice— tarians all—workers and peasants and a sprinkling of childr 
tortured beauty, inspired agony. They were there for a recess from factory, market and_ sch 
: In 1931, I was present during another service in Saint Isaac’s. As yet, of course, they were far from being dwellers in parad 
This time there were no music and no prayer; only a quiet, dis- In their faces was no intimation of ecstasy or song, and note 
passionate sermon. And still, this “sermon” professed both meek- the assurance that their stomachs were at ease. And still, © 
ness and far-reaching conquest. were in a quiet, earnest mood. Yasha and Ivan seemed une 
lhe young preacher of the Godless gospel (if I may so refer scious of soiled jumper and shabby suit; motherly Katya © 
to “preacher” and “‘sermon’’) accompanied me to the cathedral. satisfied with her clean peasant’s dress; and little Marushka § 
About a hundred other members of his congregation were waiting perhaps thinking that her badge of the “Pioneers” might wel 
on the cathedral steps as we approached across Voroffsky Square the envy of princesses—if ever those silly, pampered girls of 
(formerly Saint Isaac’s Square). Looking around the square I bygone age had sense enough to appreciate Pioneers. Soviet 
beheld on every hand the ravages of the stressful years since 1917. dren do impress the visitor. : 
And so you propose to build the new Russia without the aid The great bronze door swung open. As we filed in, all auc) 
of faith and providence?” I asked my Russian companion. He conversation ceased. Not many gray heads were in our shuft 
was well under thirty, small of stature and inclined to the ascetic; crowd, but I couldn’t fail to notice that some old caps came 
intellectual, bespectacled. I felt no doubt of his zeal or of the with gravity exceeding decorum. I searched the faces for 
firmness of his convictions, even though he betrayed unmistakable scious memories, feeling that surely I was not alone in remem 
satisfaction in speaking of his mother as being “very religious.” ing the incomparable voices of Russian priests when they filled 


ry Gult with chants in honor of an other-worldly power. 
ow changed was now the interior aspect of the cathedral! 
labyrinth of exhibits, charts, caricatures. There were dia- 
ipictures and statistics without end, but there were also 
effigies, life-size and larger, and mechanical devices illus- 
che achievements and aspirations of the Soviet State. 
attention was first called to a series of pictures illustrating 
ding of the cathedral in the years 1817 to 1858. The 
| young priest launched upon his sermon. 

; cathedral, citizens, took over forty years to build and 
jold suffering on the part of a half million workers, masons 
isants mainly, who were enlisted like slaves, and worked 
onditions that killed off thousands of them. Its cost in 
can best be understood when I tell you that three great 
dams like Dneiperstroy 

eebuiivtot the Sum put . 

s useless tower of marble. 
enormous exterior pillars 
ng all four sides of the 
al—there are _ perhaps 
'f them and they are the 
solid stone pillars in the 
-were quarried in Finland. 
pictures tell you how it 
ne. Can you imagine the 
f cutting them and bring- 
»m here? And the body 
; mighty structure is of 
of solid marble. Many 
, of the world are repre- 
‘in the materials used. For 
le, those malachite pillars 
ting that ikonostasis were 
t all the way from Italy; 
lose other pillars of lapis 
ame from Central Asia. 

- forty long years our pro- 
1 fathers slaved and slaved 
duce this colossal edifice, 
ys at good for? I need 
‘you that it was built by 
sor for the benefit of the 


imple. 
‘turned to a large picture 
acted to a pillar. It was a 
obme, colored lithograph, 
s subject was Lazarus and 
hich Man. In the fore- 
id lay Lazarus with two 
{sicking his sores, and in the 
‘ound the rich man and his 
ils were merrily feasting. 
dis picture was not made by us,” said the speaker, with inflec- 
avhich implied the utmost significance. “This picture was 
d by the church itself in the old days. But it perfectly repre- 
Hour case. In the old days the Russian masses were in the 
ton of Lazarus. They were told to be patient and suffer on, 
ase heaven was prepared for them. Mr. Poor Man, in this 
r you should be content with watching the aristocracy enjoying 
© nd consuming all the fruits of your labor, because for you, 
r.Poor Man, heaven is waiting. . . . And so I say that it was 
1iy to tell this same story that the churches and cathedrals were 
af Don’t bother about the rich—nietchevo, nietchevo (never 
in}). 
““tizens, it was astonishingly effective, that tyranny of hypoc- 
xy. The slaves continued to build—cathedrals, palaces, govern- 
et buildings, armories—and all for the sake of the masters, 
atthey might enjoy the power and luxury of this world. . . .” 
A he talked on, the preacher led the way through a winding cor- 
Ie of pictures, showing on the right hand the many famous 
lings of Leningrad and all Russia, and on the left hand many 
tble photographs of tenement slums depicting the life of the 
rer in old Russia. Between these rows of contrasted pictures 
=10ved to the accompaniment of groans and sighs of militant 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINT ISAAC AT LENINGRAD 


Leningrad’s largest cathedral, a conspicuous example of the extravagance and bad taste of Tzarist Russia, was 
completed in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
and marble with an enormous gilded dome and four porticos supported by huge columns, 
scene of the gorgeous ecclesiastical ceremonials of the Orthodox Church, it now serves to emphasize the tremen- 
dous changes brought about by the Revolution by housing the exhibits of the Leningrad Antireligious Museum, 
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conviction from the congregation, punctuating the terse sentences 
of our leader. And at the end of the corridor we came upon a 
broad pedestal on which stood several bronze busts, the central 
figure being that of Montferrand, the chief architect of Saint 
Isaac’s Cathedral. 

“They brought many architects from France and Italy,” said 
our speaker, ‘They didn’t know what latent genitis was slumber 
ing in our own common people. They didn’t care to know, And 
so Montferrand, the Frenchman, received a million roubles for 
drawing up the plans for this cathedral, and the laborers who built 
it received but a few kopecks a day, 

“This is an example, citizens, of the church in business watch 
ing over its human lambs. Of course, the present church in Rus 


sia, as compared with the old church, is as a dove descended from 


The work of a French architect, it is built of granite 
No longer the 


a dragon. But no, citizens, we are no longer satisfied with that 
promise of a future paradise. Our responsibility and our happi 
ness are now to create our paradise in this world.” 

A little later, after some Five-Year-Plan illustrations and sta 
tistics, we found ourselves halted near the splendid, unused altar, 
We were all staring into the muzzle of a huge cannon, which 
pointed down at us from a ledge about ten feet high. Standing 
on either side of the breech of the cannon were two pontifical 
figures, life-size, in robes of office, one a striking likeness of the 
Pope of Rome, the other of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

“Citizens, it is these men who are the real enemies of peace. It 
is these men who defend injustice and capitalism with all its ruth 
less oppression; it’ is these men who would make war on all 
progress, and especially against our workers’ republic, r 

We kept silence. After all, we were in a cathedral and we were 
in Soviet Russia. It also occurred to me that the Godless young 
preacher was possibly taking his message as seriously as had any 
priest who had ever stood before a congregation in that temple, 
And his congregation for the most part was deeply moved. 1 
realized that he was expressing not merely his convictions, but the 
convictions of a creed backed by untold power. 

Farther along in our peripatetic sermon, we encountered another 
figure in priestly robes, reaching out of a church door with both 
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a fatality unassailable. And in order to glor 
this “culmination” as acceptable doctrine fo 
“intellect,” all previous vision must be red 
barnacles on the ship of faith at this stage 9 
voyage on the ocean of eternity. P 

“False miracles’ —barnacles—we saw with 
very eyes in Saint Isaac’s, portrayed with 
ing clarity. We saw mummies “mirac 
preserved” which had been elevated to sai 
and prayed to, but now very simply explai 
science; we saw most graphic exhibits of 
emotionally degenerate cults which recently # 
ished in Russia, among a hitherto benight 
slaved, sodden people, and particularly of 
Skoptsy sect, which submitted to body-mutil 
as the path of redemption from sin. It 
graphically represented, even to the many aut 
ticated surgical instruments. 

“Upon these superstitions, citizens, and? 
these silly outrages against the self-respet 
the human body and against the dignity @ 
human mind, our liberated society looks back 
utter revulsion. We understand, in our ney 


Soyuzfoto 


MOCKING THE ORIENTAL GODS ture of reason and science, that our responsit 
In all parts of the Soviet Union warfare on “the antireligious front” is being waged vigor- for this life and this world could be vitiated 
ously with plays, moving-pictures, radio broadcasting, innumerable lectures and a vast amount by myths and false visions. And so we shall 
of books, pamphlets and newspapers. These Kalmuck actors are taking part in a special tinue to fight against all religions. But we 


a CE pay a : ys i ing on E ae a 
theatrical antireligious campaign. The jovial Buddha seated in the center is carrying 2 noe fight withifouee. citizens—only will 
a telephone conversation which, as one may easily guess, has nothing whatever to do with et se ; 

sacred matters. strength of our convictions. 


hands and drawing to himself large piles of shining silver coins. 

“No doubt you are aware, citizens, that recently we experienced 
in the Soviet Union a growing shortage of silver coins. It was 
mysterious. Where was our silver money escaping to? Of course 
it was a serious problem. Finally, a key to the mystery was dis- 
covered. This figure represents a certain priest in Kiev in whose 
church we found hidden away thousands of roubles in silver coins. 
And this discovery led to similar secret treasure chests in other 
churches. : 

“Was the priest punished?” queried a labor-stained mechanic, 
as though merely to confirm his own verdict. 

“He was executed,’ was the simple answer. And apparently 
there was only the one proper penalty for such treasonable conduct. 
Still, the Revolution was long past the terror-trembling stage, 
those first years when all men cast fearsome shadows and all life 
was befogged with distrust. Is brutality in judgment a proletarian 
malady? Or has proletarian psychology come very desperately 
upon the conviction that responsible, honest leadership is the sine 
qua non of popular justice? The young preacher said in effect: 

“Either a leader is honest and loyal or he is a traitor. If he 
isn’t honest, no penalty is too harsh. This is all ye can know in a 
true democracy, and all ye need to know.” 

We moved tortuously on, the quiet voice always appallingly sure 
of itself. Other priestly caricatures we passed, among them Ras- 
putin, of course, “that arch-fiend of Tzarist lunacy and corrup- 
tion,’ and also the Priest Gapon, provocateur, who, in 1905, led 
the demonstrating procession of radicals into the parade ground 
where the soldiers were waiting to mow them down. But the ser- 
mon wasted few words upon these notorious characters, the smol- 
dering hatred of the congregation needing only a passing reminder. 

At this late stage of the sermon we arrived at a section of the 
cathedral devoted to religious beginnings. Here, illustrated by 
several exhibits, was primitive man vaguely contemplating the 
more potent phenomena of nature, and giving ceremonial expres- 
sion to his reactions of awe and fear. Through mystery to 
miracles by way of superstitious ignorance and false prophets, this 
was the interpretation of religious history. Nothing of the moral [Ry 
significance of Zoroaster, nothing of the profound mysticism which : PAAune ~ 
flowered in India, of the monumental individuality of Judaism, of STUDYING THE ANTIRELIGIOUS EXHIBITS 
the revolutionary humanism of Christianity—no, and what of the 
sublime beauty achieved in the Russian church service at its best? 


In Moscow’s Antireligious Museum an extraordinary number of exhibit 
have been assembled. In one section the history of religious beliefs 1 


But all these achievements must be relegated to the barbaric set forth from primitive times to the birth of Christ. Other sections at 
childhood of the human race because the “intellect” is at last su- devoted to Mohammedanism, Buddhism, ne a i 
preme. A new religion is being born in Russia, but perish the Orthodox ‘Charch, representing, (atm es Dees se 


Innumerable charts, photographs, holy relics, decrees, icons, statues, 4 


“e o: - ” s . . . . . . . 
name “religion.” Scientific materialism is but historic necessity, statistical charts complete the exhibits. 
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the gist of it: 
issian people live 
Bin orthodoxy and 
ajlea of it. Outside 


Ememl . eaeelit 1S 
PEC. . = .ton all 
ee NGL)» Ole 


ds not understand 

€xy will ever un- 

the Russian 
” 


«Communist Rus- 
ange to say, has 
id respect for 
Bsky. Indeed, the 

leaders have 


brotherhood. A _ huge 
circle on the floor, about 
forty feet in diameter, 
was handsomely sectored 
as to longitude and with 
the degrees marked. 
Back and forth above 
the line of zero longitude, 
with the precision of 
destiny, moved a large 
and shapely plummet. It 
was suspended by an al- 
most invisible cable from 
the very cupola of the 
cathedral dome, more 
than three hundred feet 
above us. 

“Citizens, you see be- 
fore you the first demon- 
stration of its kind, 
showing the rotation of 
the earth upon its axis. 
We need stand here only 
a little while to witness 
the earth actually turn- 
ing. The circular dia- 


y read that pas- THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINT BASIL gram _ represents the 
any, many times. At one end of the Red Square in Moscow rise the fantastic multicolored domes of the earth longitudinally. The 
here we were at Cathedral of Saint Basil, one of the most impressive structures of the Russian Orthodox plummet is swinging free 
Mee center OF th Church. Built by Ivan the Terrible in 1554, it is now a popular museum housing a 5 ai r an Se 
ry Ne c valuable collection of antiques and ancient ecclesiastical art. in space. it weighs over 


al, with the ser- 

-aring a climactic conclusion. Here was an exhibit unique, 
mic, scientific, perhaps partaking of the simple majesty of 
ve-Year Plan, and of the majestic simplicity of human 


THE CONVENT OF THE MAIDENS 


&d Moscow is building feverishly, erecting its new utilitarian structures 

‘erywhere, but the domes of the old churches and convents still give a 

yzantine appearance to certain parts of the city. The Novo-Dyevitchi 

onvent, or Conyent of the Maidens, was founded in 1524 by Tzar 
Vasili Ivanovich. 


five pouds (nearly two 

hundred pounds) and is suspended from the topmost point of the 

cathedral. Started by hand, it will swing for about two hours. 
(Continued on page 50) 


ATUPIYKOI noPEAIN 


FRESCOES AND PROPAGANDA 


The facade of the Pechersky Monastery in Kiev—“the mother of all the 

towns in Russia,” and formerly called the “Jerusalem of Russia”—is 

magnificently adorned with frescoes and murals. Today these decorations 

are supplemented by a sign bearing this pithy admonition: “The Five- 
Year Plan in Four.” 
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Swedish State k 


The night lights of Stockholm derive additional brilliance from the city’s waterways in which they are reflected. This view shows the towers and spires} 
Staden and Riddarholmen, two of the islands on which Birger Jarl founded the fortified capital of his domain in 1255. 


NIGHT LIFE IN SWEDEN’S CAPITAL 


OR a combination of beauty and gaiety, Stockholm should 
be seen first on a summer night, preferably from the deck of 
a steamer sailing slowly down the Saltsjon, that arm of the 

The route from the Baltic threads 

through the Skargard, the thousands of tiny islands that hug the 


sea reaching out to the Baltic. 


coast of Sweden, and then 
meanders down the mainland 
until Malaren is reached— 
Malaren, the lake with arms and 
fingers forming a network of 
waterways to win for Stock- 
holm the title of Venice of the 
North. 

Any entrance to Stockholm is 
beautiful. But, by train, one 
dashes swiftly, catching only 
glimpses of sparkling waters 
and famous spires. By air, the 
panoramic picture fades too 
quickly. It is by way of the sea 
that Stockholm comes slowly, 
unforgettably alive. 

When the boat passes Djur- 
garden it slips into the arm of 
Malaren that separates the steep 
cliffs of Sédermalm from the 
flatter north mainland and 
comes to rest in front of Gamle 
Staden, or the City Between the 


By Lucite McW. Rocers 


Swedish State Railways 


MOONLIGHT OVER STOCKHOLM 


On moonlight nights the islands, quays and waterways of Stockholm 
are bathed in a silvery mist. One may travel for miles by boat through 
the network of waterways in and near the city. 


Bridges, built by Birger Jarl in 1255 to protect the powerful 
of Upsala and Sigtuna from the piratical rovers of the B 
From the three small islands that held a fortress, a monastety 
a few dwellings, Stockholm has stretched across the waters 
rounding it and spread north, south, east and west. 


From the ship one 
directly in front the 
Palace, an enormous da 
tangle. To the left rise 
steeple of Storkyrkan 1} 
kings and queens are some 
crowned, and_ slightly 
right the lacy iron spire of 
darholm Kyrkan, where: 
kings and queens are burie 

Across Malaren is the 
ern Renaissance tower Of 
new Town Hall, whose 
golden crowns and ¢ 
moon catch a gleam fr 
sun. The Town Hall, ini 
chitecture, connects and 
separates by centuries 
Venice of the North fron 
Queen of the Adriatic. 
Stockholm’s Stadshus 1S | 
terned after the Doges’ Pal 
though the designer has ™ 
fied the Renaissance moti 
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nf@in to the spirit of Swe- 
n'g@m™ characteristic modern 
shifgture. 

Bune cannot linger too long 
er™lhouettes when life and 
iet@all. 
St™mmen, the Grand Canal 
S@ kholm, is filled with lit- 
bias. Lake steamers glide 
t@iers and discharge loads 
mic passengers returning 
day at Gripsholm Castle 
altsjobaden. Sailboats 
in@jong and their owners ex- 
amg greetings. On shore 
ommaders stroll along the 
ulgards. A group of boys 
d@ls stop for a moment to 
tel™o some member telling a 
ej-hen they go into peals of 
i@mer that brings smiles to 
> Hes of older promenaders. 
mgthough the Swedes have 
r@itation for reserve, they 
e@jolly people among their 
lags. Once they have been 
om ly introduced, they melt 
eMin coating of figurative 


> 


») 


3 strolling population is a 
Wot one. A linguist could 
sS@ruish the Dane from the 
It is easy to recognize 
aonde maidens from Da- 
oy their colorful costumes. 
@7n and German, Dutch and 
dish are spoken by the strol- 
beneath the light of the 
ef sting sun. And, of course, 
3H is the inevitable King’s 
sh—though sometimes it is 
y of the King’s variety. 
is continual promenade 
chatter beneath the chest- 
Hlasts throughout the light 
BE At one, at two, there are 
ds. And even at three and 


of 


@ o'clock there are stragglers reluctant to leave the white 


er night. 


it not all the gaiety is found on the boulevards. There is 
al entertainment. There are excellent theaters. In early or 
Gummer (the houses are usually closed in mid-summer) one 
‘ely to see the latest New York hit under a Swedish name. 


stockholm’s Town Hall is one of the finest new buildings in a capital 
hat prides itself on its original architecture. The silhouette of the Town 
Hall’s beautiful tower is seen here across the waters of the Milaren. 


TRAVEL 


The theater and music play important parts in the vivacious night life 
of Sweden’s capital. Here is a typical crowd gathering for an evening 
performance at Stockholm’s handsome new Concert Hall. 


The contrast between Stockholm at day and at night may be seen by 
comparing this picture with that at the head of his article. Both show 
the same section of the city. In the left background is the Royal Palace. 


duce the play. 


Se eee 
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There are often surprises. 

One night in June, 1929, I 
saw “Broadway” given in a 
foreign land, in a foreign 
tongue—and to a queen’s taste. 
Queen’s taste is not used figura- 
tively. The Queen was there 
and she liked it. So did the 
King. The play was given in 
Oslo, but the principal actors 
were Swedish, Gosta Ekman 
and Inga Tidblad. The play 
was amazingly well done. Of 
course, there were amusing little 
bits that only an American could 
criticize. 

For instance, members of 
Steve Crandall’s gang chewed 
gum incessantly and more ob- 
viously than our own Will 
Rogers. They worked at it, and 
how bored they must have been. 
For that habit has not yet been 
included in the Scandinavian. 

You won't see “Broadway.” 
Swedish productions of the 
plays we see in New York run 
almost concurrently. You may 
see “The Left Bank,” “Re- 
union in Vienna,” “Mourning 
Becomes Electra.” 

In recent years in Stockholm 
they have given “Little Acci- 
dent,’ “Strange Interlude,” 
“The Royal Family,” “Topaze,” 
“Journey’s End.” And believe 
it or not, I had my first view of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose’ in Sweden. 

Last winter when I heard 
they were contemplating “Green 
Pastures,” I wondered what 
sort of Negroes the nordics 
would make. And now the 
Swedes are evidently wondering 
too. For they have just sent to 
New York for pictures of 
Negro life. They want to get 


the spirit and they want to be the first country in Europe to pro- 


If you do not care to make of the Strandvagen a continuation of 
Broadway, you can be assured of a Scandinavian play at Skansen. 
Each summer the outdoor theater there offers a country comedy. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Swedish State Railways 


Much of Stockholm’s gay night life takes place along the waterways. At 
the quays the little pleasure boats tie up for passengers and some of the 
finest hotels and restaurants face the water. 
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Margaret Lor 


NEWCOMERS AT THE OSTRICH FARM 


Baby ostriches look more like porcupines than birds and feel like small balls of excelsior. The eggs from which these youngsters have so re 
emerged weigh about three and one-fourth pounds. The chicks themselves stand about twelve inches high. Within four days after they leave 
shell they are on the same diet as their parents. 


UNIQUE FARMS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Raising Lions, Ostriches and Alligators—Profits in Angle Worms and 


Butterflies—America’s Finest Arabian Horses 


By SPENCER KINGMAN AND MARGARET Lorp MILLER 


T IS less than a hundred years since Spanish Dons ruled bels bowleggedly about the lawn in search of grasshoppers, t 
Southern California and measured their holdings in Spanish roaring concert of his hundred and ninety-two African rela 
leagues instead of acres. This country was then cattle land, Thrills are guaranteed. 

its vast potentialities for agricultural pursuits unrealized. The And if at the Alligator Farm you try for a camera shot 


wonderful fertility of the plains between the mountains and the the red gullet of old Louisiana Joe while an anxious keeper § 
sea, together with the mildness of the climate, have been utilized behind, you will have something to talk about. Or go across 
only within comparatively recent times to make this one of the street to the Wild-Animal Farm and sit on the fence outsid 


world’s great garden spots. arena where Madame 
Now the frostless belt near the training young leopards: 
mountains is covered with show animals. 4 


However, if you are int 
to keep an even tenor if 
life, go to the Angle- 
Farm and learn some 
surprising aspects of 
business. Or you might 
the Butterfly Farm ame 
how money is made fro’ 
ephemeral beauty. So 
farmers prefer just to 
the bank out at the Fi 
Frog Farm with a stra 
tween their teeth and 
yarns with Mr. Piety. 
ing has its points in Sot 
California. 

What would an 
trainer do if his 
wish could be fulfilled! 
chances are that, like any 
dweller, he would retire t 
country. 3 

But when Mr. and Mrs 
left animal training as 
fession and bought a s 
farm just outside of El 
on the Valley Boulevard tht” 
quarters of an hour's 


orange and lemon _ groves. 
Here and there the orderly 
ranks of the dark green trees 
with their golden fruit give 
way to the equally orderly 
ranks of the grape vineyards. 
Below this belt stretch great 
ranches of walnuts, apricots 
and peaches. Still nearer the 
sea are the truck gardens. 

Each and every farmer, 
whether he raises oranges on 
a thousand acres or rabbits on 
a thousand square feet, calls 
himself a rancher. The term 
is a romantic holdover from 
the days of the Dons. But for 
real romance, leave the ranches 
and visit some of the so-called 
farms. 

Sit on the fence at the Kel- 
logge Horse Farm and watch 
the sweeping gallop of pure- 
bred Arabians as they skim 
the meadows. Sit on the fence 
at the Cawston Ostrich Farm 
and watch the fleet but jerky 
pace of a Nubian ostrich at- = : 
tached to a light sulky. Go to Margaret Lord Miller east of Los Angeles, © 
the Gay Lion Farm while A full-grown ostrich stands from seven to eight feet high. When tempted could not long rc hs 
young Pedro Gonzales gam- by an orange or other dainty he can reach a height of fully ten feet. wild animals. Mr. Gay 


so 


ns ARRAS ERS, 
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| to@ong experience 
Haiinbeck’s and in 
| at zoological 
defigof England to 
lom™ without lions. 
d @ he purchased 
ee,mpsie, Mary and 
clom Three months 
er @f arrived, Rosie 
setig the Gays with 
nal@l.nd two female 
s.Mll of the cubs 
.d..x months later, 
ir fre cubs arrived, 
| Ma. Gay remarked 
t @eir place was 
tingto be a regular 
| fam. Right there 
s Brn the idea for 
wrid’s first and 
yeStion farm. 
site 1920, the farm 
‘wn until at this 
timjit has one hun- 
d }nety-two lions. 
eG ys are remark- 
y Grtunate in rais- 
lig@s. Love for the 
l@ and scientific 
frether with ideal 
at conditions are 
ible. — Visitors 
aally see Mrs. 
r@ming back from 
iaternity ward” 
small box from 


! it 


come bass growls of protest. It is a baby lion, whose 
m lacks the knowledge or the maternal instinct to care for it. 
ie the baby there is probably a hot-water bottle and the chances 
fit the flannel covering over the little creature may have come 
@n old pair of Mr. Gay’s pajamas. The baby will be about 
2 of a half-grown kitten but its disposition will be anything 
ttenish. Mothering on the part of Mrs. Gay and goat’s 
h a bottle have pulled over a hundred babies through—over 
e animals on the farm. 
eyes of most baby lions do not open until they are ten days 
‘hough some are born with their eyes open. At first the eyes 
te, but by the time the lions are the size of full-grown Aire- 
their eyes change to amber. 
1y visitors come to the farm every day except Mondays and 
days. On Mondays the lions observe a fast day, perforce, 
eir stomachs’ sake, but not without loud protest. On rainy 
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ORANGES BY THE DOZEN 


The ostrich is a vegetarian with a hearty appetite and he eats nearly as much as a cow. 

That he has a voracious appetite is indicated by this picture of Black Prince, who eats 

his oranges by the dozen. Several of them may be seen making an almost simultaneous 
descent down his long gullet. 


walks, the fishing season is closed. 
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days they are kept in 
the shelter of their 
cages, for mussed and 
muddy lions are hard 
to curry. On fair days, 
the assistants—they are 
not called farm hands— 
start to shift the lions 
to the great open-air 
arenas at about seven 
in the morning. Steel- 
barred runways are 
shoved on tracks from 
the end cages to the 
arenas and a file of 
lions leave the cages for 
the outdoors. The 
cages are connected by 
heavy, sliding, wooden 
doors. Only lions that 
are congenial and about 
of the same age go into 
the same arena. Quar- 
relsome animals are 
shut up until they be- 
have. 

About two hours be- 
fore dark the arenas 
are emptied one at a 
time and the lions are 
fed each in its indi- 
vidual cage so there 
will be no fighting and 
no unequal rations. 
Eighteen hundred 
pounds is the daily meat 


allowance for the whole farm. Every lion at the Gay farm is in 
the best of condition. Not one has a mangy coat. 

The California climate, which is so agreeable to lions, is kind to 
almost everyone but the man who fishes with angle worms. In 
summer, when fishing is good, there is no rain, the ground 1s hard, 
and angle worms have gone too deep underground to be found. In 
winter, when the rains come and angle worms appear on the side- 


Twenty years ago, one ardent fisherman, Mr. Bilkosky, decided 


ALLIGATORS OLD AND YOUNG 


to take matters into his own hands and grow angle worms. But it 
was not as easy as anyone would suppose. 
patient experiment before Mr. Bilkosky discovered a suitable food 
for actually causing angle worms to grow and multiply rapidly 
enough to make their culture commercially profitable. For the past 
thirteen years, however, he has conducted an angle-worm farm in 
his back yard at 26 Olive Street, in Alhambra, about half an 


It took seven years of 


Margaret Lord Miller 


n the alligator farm near Los Angeles hundreds of ugly saurians are raised for the benefit of the leather-goods manufacturers. In the pens at the left, 
ores of squirming incubator babies are playing together until they are ready to associate with their elders in the big pool. The larger alligators, some of 


which measure eighteen feet in length, are seen at the right. 


ay 


Indian leopards are considered by 
many trainers to be the most treach- 
erous of animals. Though just a 
youngster, this leopard has sharp 
teeth which he bares on the slightest 
provocation. 


Bob Wallace 


hour’s trip from Los Angeles. 

Here there is a sunken portion 
of the back lot which is filled 
with a conglomeration of mate- 
rials which maintains the proper 
moisture and temperature to 
make angle worms thrive. Every 
day they are fed, and in the fish- 
ing season they are sent literally 
by thousands to all parts of the 
United States and even into 
Canada, for these are the famous 
red water worms, liveliest and most attractive to fish. When the 
season is at its height, six people are constantly employed picking 
up the worms by hand, sorting them and shipping them all care- 
fully packed in moss with the necessary food. 

Although alligators are not indigenous to California, a man 
from Indiana has found that California is a most congenial habitat 
for these great saurians. This Indianan, F. V. Earnest, made a 
living in Florida hunting alligators for their hides. But alligators 
in the dark swamps of Florida are hard to find and harder still to 
catch. Southern California 
has just as mild a climate but 
possesses very few swamps. 
Therefore, argued Mr. Earn- 
est, alligators should thrive in 
Southern California and 
should be much easier to cap- 
ture than when in their native 
wilds. 

So, in 1908, he shipped a 
number of Florida ’gators in 
boxes to California. The farm 
he established for them con- : 
sists of about twenty small ined > 
ponds within the Los Aap ‘ia il ail. 
city limits. Alligators are easy ‘ 
to raise in this mild and 
equable climate and they have 
multiplied until there are hun- 
dreds of all sizes, from babies 
no larger than a lizard to huge 
reptiles eighteen feet in length. 
From time to time, new mon- 
sters are sent in from Florida. 


eaeteracce room 
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At the Wild-Animal Farm, Madame Olga Celeste raises a variety 

of dangerous beasts for the benefit of the moving-picture studios. 

The apparently docile creature which she is holding is a one- 

hundred-sixty-pound leopard, a veteran performer in the moving- 
pictures. 


Margaret Lord 


Jacky is one of the most lovabl 
intelligent young lions at the 
Animal Farm. This picture 
taken at the time he was in 
habit of opening the ice-box do 
and running off with the milk 


machine as soon as she has 
her eggs, and young allig 
may now be seen hatching @ 
incubators like any baby @ 
Alligators are somewhat ¢ 
balistic by nature and the 
bators have saved many 
would otherwise have mag 
meal for their elders. Aftet 
are hatched, the baby ’gatot 
segregated in pens accordit 
age until they have reached ¢ 
where they can take care of themselves in the company 0 
grown-up relatives. 

Many alligators from this Los Angeles farm are sold to 
some of the babies are sold for pets and not a few of the old 
are made into leather. A large part of the revenue of the alllig 
farmer, however, comes from the many visitors who pay to sé 
produce of this strange farm. Some of the alligators have 
trained to shoot the chutes and perform with evident enjo 
The guards hypnotize others and also demonstrate daily the mi 
ods of taking wild allig 
without hurting them. 

Alligators in their 
hibernate during 


Margaret Lord Miller 


wilds 
winter months by Db 
themselves in holes if 


banks of small streams 
ponds, but at the alli 
farm they make no attem 
zo into seclusion for the W 
for the temperature seldon 
proaches a frost. They 
far less active during the 
ter months, however, ane 
but little. With the coming 
spring their appetites g 
ally return until by mid 
mer they are ravenous eal 
When a huge piece of mea 
thrown into a pool, there! 
rush for it by every sat 
present that makes some of 
more timid spectators sht 
back involuntarily. i 


The alligators make their 
nests from leaves and lay from 
twenty to thirty eggs. But the 
alligator mother, like the com- 
mon biddy, is replaced by a 


Margaret Lord Miller 
THE ARENA AT THE WILD-ANIMAL FARM 


Many exciting performances are given at the arena in the Wild-Animal 

Farm, where trainers often come to practice their acts with their wild 

animals. In this picture Madame Olga is putting two of her leopards 
through their act. 


Aside from the beau 
and valuable leather 
from his hide, scientists 
determined that the allige 
fulfills a useful mission by 


' 
a 
ah 


- tiles. In the southern states, 
re the great foe of fish. They 
ithe ’gators’ favorite food, and 
yken shell plates are not infre- 
sntigfound in the stomachs of wild 
gags. Southern lakes in which 
rel a few alligators have a notice- 
y @miter fish supply than neighboring 
es #m which the saurians have been 
ite] The alligator-less lakes usually 
utigin turtles. If you would restore 
@ing to your favorite southern 
e, Movided it has many turtles, just 
vel a few alligators. The turtles 
| ive out via the alligators and the 
return. 
Ph@Cawston Ostrich Farm is the 
in@ily successful outcome of an idea 
t fst have seemed foolhardy in the 
re™: to every friend of its origina- 
s. §or Edwin Cawston had never 
se@) ostriches, he had never sold 
rig} plumes, but he did know that 
riél plumes were valuable and that 
irgilue was likely to increase. He 
ug that the high import duty on 
riél plumes might be saved if the 
1g§ ould live in Southern California 
| tre seemed to be no reason why 
y $ould not. 
@he studied ostriches and in 1885 he 
ki} up his judgment by chartering a 
»H- a voyage to Africa for ostriches. 
mene should write a book of his 
‘@fires in purchasing and rounding 


i flock of fifty ostriches before the natives realized that his 
2 might wreck their profitable business. 
18d hindered him in every possible way. They finally passed 
imposing an export duty of $500 on each bird and $25 on 
strich egg. The very night before the law went into effect, 
yn managed to get his birds to the seaport and aboard ship 


yay. 


Mh boat had been provided with padded enclosures so that the 
vould not be hurt on shipboard, and tons of gravel and food 
‘eady. After a voyage of five weeks, the novel shipment 

There the birds were loaded onto cars and 


d Galveston. 


zardous railroad journey to California was undertaken. Of 
ty that had left Africa, only eighteen survived to reach the 
it South Pasadena, just outside the Los Angeles city limits. 
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A YOUNG ARAB STEED 


This promising youngster on the Arabian Horse 

Farm is one of the sons of Raseyn, one of the finest 

Arabian horses in America. The Arabian horse is 

swift, powerful and affectionate. The superior type 

has been maintained for at least thirty-five hundred 
years by long and careful breeding. 


They hampered 
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Later, many fine Nubian ostriches were 
imported at great expense to strengthen 
the breed. California has truly proven 
to be an ideal home for the ostrich and 
the flocks at the Cawston Farm have 
constantly and rapidly increased. 

Ostriches are peculiar in many re- 
spects. They are vegetarians and eat 
nearly as much as a cow. They are 
heavy birds and the largest ones weigh 
as much as three hundred pounds. The 
ostrich has the smallest head in propor- 
tion to its weight of any bird or animal. 
Some declare that the ostrich has no 
brains, and it certainly manifests no af- 
fection or friendship towards mankind 
such as almost every other creature will 
sooner or later show. A keeper who has 
fed and cared for ostriches for years 
takes just as much risk in going into 
the pen as the utmost stranger. 

The ostrich kicks forward and not 
backward and has been known to splinter 
a two-inch plank with a vigorous kick. 
The ostrich’s eye is as large as a good 
sized marble and it can see most minute 
objects. It is particularly attracted by 
anything which sparkles and glitters. 
Diamonds or other articles of jewelry 
are not safe when within its reach. The 
eyelid of the ostrich does not shut over 
the eye, but instead there is a separate 
film which flashes across from time to 
time, reminding one of a camera 
shutter. 


Ostriches are plucked every eight to nine months. They are not 
really plucked, however, but the long plumes and tail feathers are 
carefully clipped, one at a time, without any pain or discomfort 
to the bird, the stump of the quill being. allowed to remain until 
it drops out of its own accord. Before the bird is clipped, it is 
driven into a small triangular enclosure and a hood is placed over 


its head. In this state it is quite helpless and offers no resistance. 


FROM LIONS TO ANGLE WORMS 


Two men are required to perform the work, one holding the bird 
while.the other carefully clips the feathers. 

The courtship of ostriches is always a matter of serious con- 
templation, never a matter of haste. Once mated, the birds keep 
house together for the balance of their lives. Should one die, the 
survivor seldom takes a new mate. 
male hollows a nest from the sand. His plumage is darker than 


In the breeding season, the 
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anging from wild beasts to white turkeys and even angle worms, the products of Southern California farms are indeed rather surprising. At the left 

Pedro Gonzales, the pet youngster at Gay’s Lion Farm. He can drain a bottle of milk as fast as a man can drink a glass of water. The great white 

irkey in the center lives on the Ostrich Farm, where he plays host to visiting children. At the right a young fisherman is securing bait at the Angle- 
Worm Farm which sends worms to many parts of the United States. 
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that of his mate, and fits into the shades of the night so that he 
broods on the nest from sunset until dawn. 
nest by day. The ostrich lays her eggs at the rate of one every 
other day until about fifteen have been deposited in the nest. After 
forty days of incubation, the eggs begin to hatch. 

The average age of an ostrich is from forty to fifty years, 
although some have been known to attain one hundred years. 

The Butterfly Farm at Roscoe is a hobby that has been made to 
pay extraordinary dividends in pleasure and profit for its owners, 


Mr.-and Mrs. Albert Carter. 


Butterfly Park comprises about six acres but only about half 


an acre is used for the butterfly “pasture.” 
A six-foot high board fence with a fine 
mesh wire screen overhead surrounds this 
section to keep out pests such as the ich- 
neumon fly, and to keep the butterflies in. 
The native plant life has been left, but 
flowers and shrubs of special interest to 
butterflies have been added. 

The Carters gather wild butterflies with 
trap and net in the hills about their home 
to stock their farm. These are added to 
the home-grown specimens in the enclosure 
where many of them lay their eggs. As 
soon as the tiny caterpillars crawl forth, 
Mrs. Carter gathers them and brings them 
into the propagation baskets. Fresh leaves 
of the same variety the young caterpillar 
was feeding upon when captured are placed 
in the box each day. Soon the cocoon is 
spun and the caterpillar retires to emerge 
a few weeks later a very bedraggled insect. 
It soon crawls to the roof of its shelter 
and slowly dries out until it becomes a 
gorgeous butterfly. 

The joyous life of a butterfly is brief. 
According to the supply of each variety 
and the market demand for it, the butter- 
flies are either given a merciful death in 
the killing jar or are taken to the freedom 
of the large enclosure. Many butterflies 
are used for their decorative effect in 
jewelry or in bookends and trays or as 
motifs in design. 

Butterfly Park is headquarters for a 
butterfly club with a world-wide member- 
ship. It publishes a monthly bulletin and 
the various members sell and exchange 
specimens just as do stamp collectors. 
Great shipments of butterflies are daily 
coming in and going out from Butterfly 
Park. Each shipment of dried specimens 
is carefully fumigated so that no pests may 
be distributed with it. 

The Wild-Animal Farm is an outgrowth 
of the popularity of wild animals, particu- 
larly baby animals, in moving-pictures. 
Back in 1915, the Selig Zoo was established 
in order that the moving-picture industry 
might have wild animals to photograph. 
For one reason or another, the Selig Zoo 
changed hands and the new owners became 
interested in raising animals. 


The Wild-Animal Farm includes twenty-five acres of park with 
cages and stalls for all varieties of wild animals and small jungles 
fenced in for picture work. Many animals have been born here, 
including a great many mountain lions, but the principal crop at 
present is Indian leopards. These are raised by the famous trainer, 
: Madame Olga was born in Sweden. 
W hen she was a child, her father, a sportsman, came to America 
to raise show horses. Many of these were used in circuses and 
Olga had the chance all children crave, of being allowed to visit 
circuses whenever she pleased. She became a circus rider and 


Madame Olga Celeste. 


then a trainer of animals. 


Indian leopards, considered by many trainers to be the most 


The female takes the 
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ASKING FOR SYMPATHY 


The little Himalayan bear leads a lonely life 
at the Wild-Animal Farm, for no mate has 
been found for him as yet. The Himalayan 
black bear, which ranges from the Persian 
frontier to Assam, is distinguished by a 
white horseshoe mark on the chest and is 
more carnivorous than its American cousin. 


fishermen. In between his duties he sketches the beauty OF 
tiver banks and the placid pools under their overhanging cot 


woods and rushes. 


years of age. 


treacherous of animals, are the playthings of this woman wh 
afraid of a rat. She loves the great cats and she seems to 
the faculty of imparting confidence to them. Under her car 
have raised several litters and made the Wild-Animal Fa 
envy of many a great zoo, whose leopards never breed in cap 

Many trainers rent space here at the Wild-Animal Fan 
train their animal actors. Such a one is Melvin Koontz, who 
the famous lion, “Jacky.” Jacky is one of the gentlest and 
trustworthy lions ever known, although his father was a very| 
gerous lion and his mother was treacherous. 

Melvin Koontz took charge of Jacky when the little lion 


After the Sunday visitors have departed, the frogs somett 
remain out of sight for days at a time, for they are timid. Dut 
the spawning season in late spring, they require isolation and 
guarded against all disturbances. The frogs eggs are atta¢ 
together in gelatinous masses numbering as high as twenty U 
sand individual eggs.' They expand to great size, and, wit 
week after hatching, the tadpoles measure five inches in len 
Some are bought at this stage for development to table size. Fr 
to be eaten should be two years old, but the best breeders are 
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two days old. For the first month 0 
life, Jacky slept with his master. H 
loose until he was two years old and 
very young he used to go with his 
to a restaurant, where Jacky would 
a dash for the refrigerator, open 1 
seize a bottle of milk. Jacky is fam 
a picture lion and is the only wre 
lion. 

Other well-known moving-picture 
mals have been trained here and fans 
to the arena every day to see the pr 
of the animals as they learn their 
From a spectator’s standpoint, the 
Animal Farm is very well located, 
right beside Lincoln Park in Los Ai 
and just across the street from the # 
tor Farm. 

In any other place but Southern Ca 
nia, the query as to what anyone ¥ 
want of a Fish and Frog Farm woul 
very pertinent. But here, where str 
are few, there is a ready restaurant: 
ket for frogs’ legs and for eastern, fi 
water fish. 

Although trout clubs are numerot 
California and the tyro may drive to 
comfortably and be sure of a good $ 
of trout of several varieties, there is 
one place of which we know where 
may catch bass and perch and ca 
That is the “farm” at Prado on the 
Ana River, a short distance from 
Angeles. 

Several years ago, someone import 
number of bull frogs from Louisiana 
put them into the Santa Ana River 
summer the river becomes merely a‘ 
of pools but, nevertheless, the frogs tht 
It was not long, however, before midi 
frog-hunting parties threatened to” 
them out. Herons and raccoons wefé 
added menace to the bull frogs, so the 
nants of the colony were moved 
stream where the pools could be fenet 
a real fish and frog farm was begui” 
a caretaker constantly present. : 

Mr. Piety watches out for tresp: 
whether they be human or of the fur 
feathered variety. He has plenty 0 
to swap yarns and to dig bait for visi 
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TAKING THE TOY TRAIN IN BERMUDA 


Taming the Iron Serpent in Eden—Bermuda Breaks an Old Tradition 


uae a 


‘inauguration of Bermuda’s only railway was an event. It is the sole 
as of rapid, or rather, comparatively rapid, locomotion on an island 
that strictly prohibits motor cars, motor cycles, and trolleys. 


“OU are one of those regular or occasional Bermuda visitors 
no have watched the building of the new railroad from its 
ception, you will be surprised when you see it in actual 
ion, because you and I and all of us have insisted that it 
never be finished and trains would never run on it. Even 
1 it has a track of standard gauge, the whole effect is that 
igantic toy railway which a multimillionaire might have had 
is a Christmas present for his little boy. 
there it is, un fait accompli, and you can take it or leave it. 
sermudians are taking it, with the best grace possible, realiz- 
tat now that they have it they may as well try to get all 
le advantage from it. 
er fifty years ago, the Honorable Joseph Ming Hayward 
‘the true interests of Bermuda call for the opening of St. 
se’s Harbor as a first-class port of entry and the connection 
George and Hamilton by railway.” 
: the Bermudians did not want a railway, and nothing was 
‘about it until 1924, when the Colonial Parliament, despite 
eneral disapproval of the public, passed a bill authorizing an 
ish company to proceed with the work. It has taken nearly 
|years, more than twice as long as originally stipulated, and 
000 instead of the estimated £250,000. 
e line was voted as the lesser of two transportation evils, the 
being the automobile. The Bermudians constantly have been 
aded by their American and Canadian visitors that the atmos- 
* of restfulness resulting from the absence of automobiles, 
ircycles, and street-cars is their greatest asset next to the 
ic beauty of the hundred-odd islands. 
st year, Charles Hanson Towne predicted that the line would 
in iron serpent in the Garden of Eden.” True, it has cut a 
Winding scar in much of the landscape, but Bermuda’s grass 
lowers grow with amazing speed and the scar is being healed. 
hese sub-tropical islands a seeded lawn is transformed into a 
atiful carpet of velvet green within two weeks, even in mid- 
er. Morning glories and other flowers have been grown 
ssfully on the embankments of the railway, at many points. 
lot long ago I had my first ride on the Bermuda Railway which 
Cjust been opened for travel from its western terminus at 
agtove Bay, Somerset, to St. George—a distance of about 
‘ity-two miles by rail and less than twelve by air. Three of us 
eded the train at Hamilton in the morning and our bicycles 


By James ALBERT WALES 


went with us. There is no station at Hamilton as yet. The car 
simply stood on the track at a certain street-corner, and the 
passengers got on. We handed our bicycles to the conductor, who 
put them in the small baggage compartment at one end of the 
car. 

When we made our pioneer trip the railroad had been in opera- 
tion only a short time. The line was obviously suffering from the 
handicaps of inexperience and the conductors and motormen were 
just learning their jobs. They told a story about one of the 
colony’s loveliest ladies who noticed that the train was leaving 
station after station several minutes earlier than the scheduled 
time. 

She asked the conductor, “Aren’t you a little ahead of time?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the conductor replied, with evident pride, “we 
are well ahead of time!” 

The train crews at first apparently regarded the schedule not as 
something which they should live up to but as something which 
they should strive to surpass, if possible. However, one evening 
a prominent Bermudian and his wife were obliged to wall several 
miles to their home after midnight because their train had left the 
station, or “halt,” as they call it in Bermuda, eight minutes early. 
An indignant letter to one of Bermuda’s newspapers surprised the 
manager of the railway, who thereupon issued an order to the 
effect that scheduled times of leaving were not to be anticipated. 
The “halts” average barely half a mile apart, there being close to 
forty of them in the brief span of the line. All trains make all 


stops except when there is no one to get on or off. 


err Schell 
St. George is one of the oldest and most charming towns in Bermuda. 


It was the island’s first capital, and is named after the British Admiral 
who was wrecked at Bermuda with a party of Virginia colonists in 1609. 
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OVERLOOKING THE TOWN OF HAMILTON 


At Hamilton, the capital of Bermuda, are centered the commercial and political life of the island. It is a curious fact that Bermuda is the oldes 
self-governing colony in the British Empire. Discovered in 1511 by Juan de Bermudez, Bermuda was not colonized until 1612, when the islands were grante 
to an off-shoot of the Virginia Company. 


As we proceeded along Front Street, at a speed of about six 
miles per hour, we were amused by a party of tourists who stepped 
out from the curb to signal the car, thinking it was a street-car 
which stopped at all the streets. The train haughtily ignored 
them and made no stop before the first “halt.” 

After passing Queen Street, the line turned right, through a 
tunnel which passes beneath the gardens of one of the hotels. No 
lights were turned on, and for a moment there was total darkness. 
It seemed that here was an opportunity overlooked—to make the 
tunnel longer and darker, for the benefit of the honeymooners 
and other tourists. 

The whistle blew as we neared Richmond Road, a “halt” and 
also a “level crossing.” Recent legislation requires every train to 
make a full stop at every blind crossing, and to reduce speed at all 
other publicly used crossings. When stopping, the front of the 
train must be even with the edge of the road, so that cyclists and 
carriage drivers can see it start before it crosses the road. Ber- 
mudians who use the railway regularly and who therefore desire 
greater speed, have protested that the public must learn to stop, 
look and listen, so that the trains need not slow down at crossings. 

Here we saw the first of the warning signs that are lettered: 
“Beware of Trains.” One might gather from this that the train 
is likely to leave the track and chase its prey across the fields. 
There are no crossing gates. Warning lights and bells will be 


provided eventually. Another sign reads: “Public Are Forbid 
to Cross This Bridge.” ; 

After leaving Richmond Road, the bespectacled condi 
passed through, selling and punching tickets. No more co 
looking official can be imagined. | He carried in his hand a W 
tray filled with small tickets of various colors for first and § 
class as well as the so-called “Dog, Bicycle, or Peramb 
Ticket.” He had a ticket punch, attached to a cord which 
around his neck, while from his shoulder was suspended a | 
bag containing change. He belonged in a book of child 
stories. The ticket bore, among other inscriptions, the follows 
“To be punched in the presence of the Passenger, shewn 0 
livered up on demand, or deposited in ticket box on alight 
How Mark Twain, who spent several of his final years at! 
muda, would have enjoyed that. Surely everyone must remen® 
his story of the man who went almost insane because by day 4 
night he was haunted by a jingle inspired by the street-car GS 
of old New York: 


“Punch, brothers, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the Passenjare . . . 


” " 
Along the North Shore, through Devonshire Parish, the ‘ 
skirts the ocean at a greater height than the carriage road, 2 


(Continued on page 47) 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


The Golden North 


JELZL, a Czech by birth and 
ksmith by trade, decided to 
his fortune in the far North 
‘led across the wilds of Siberia 
sd on a whaling ship up to 
Alc circle. The record of what 
fou in this inhospitable section of 
d is told in Thirty Years in 
Gi'en North (Macmillan). As 
‘| Mpek says in his introduction, 
1 Wizl is “a humble and dogged 
de® ho throughout all his wander- 
s Mains the level-headedness and 
it#@of a Czech peasant, a type who 
nis kindness and simplicity is 
Gized with vitality, so sterling 
| @@ull of grit that he can become 
omat chieftain amongst the white- 
jand slant-eyed dweller in those 
dmarts.” 
fH} strange that a man of this 
@@uld have succeeded so well in 
neult task of describing his 
i@g=xperiences. Thirty Years in 
den North is told in a simple 
, but it has an authenticity rare 
literature of travel. His de- 
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scriptions of the Arctic landscape and 
the northern whalers, of the Siberian 
gold miners and the Eskimos, and of 
the scores of unusual adventures which 
he had are all presented with extraor- 
dinary vividness. 


Zoos of the World 


HE world’s leading zoological 

gardens, the problems of catching, 
transporting and doctoring wild ani- 
mals, the care of wild animals in cap- 
tivity and the work of conserving rare 
species in parks and reservations, are 
all discussed in C. J. Shepstone’s Wild 
Beasts Today (Macmillan). Mr. 
Shepstone’s chapters on the great zoos 
of Europe and America contain much 
interesting new information secured 
after many years of study. Other in- 
teresting chapters deal with the buf- 
falo, the rearing of reindeer, seal 
hunting, big-game reserves, alligator 
farming, raising turtles for soup, the 
passing of the whale and the saving 
of animals and birds in the United 
States. The book is illustrated with 


scores of fascinating photographs. 


The Pacific 


HE story of the growth of the 

power of the United States in the 
Pacific is told by Foster Rhea Dulles 
in America in the Pacific (Houghton 
Mifflin). Beginning three-quarters of 
a century ago, when Seward declared 
that the Pacific would be “the chief 
theater of events in the world’s great 
hereafter,” Mr. Dulles follows the 
various steps by which America has 
strengthened her power in the Far 
East. 

His book sheds light on three mat- 
ters of particular importance at the 
present time—our ambition to domi- 
nate the Pacific as a background to 
our present insistence upon our rights 
in China and to our rivalry with 
Japan; our early relations with the 
Hawaiians and their bearing upon 
present conditions in Honolulu; and 
the history of our relationship with the 
Philippines in connection with the 
present Congressional hearings on 
Philippine independence. 


Russia 


OR seven years Paul Scheffer was 

one of the ablest German corre- 
spondents in Moscow. In 1929, he 
was excluded from the Soviet Union 
because of the harshness of some of 
his criticisms. In Seven Years in 
Soviet Russia (Macmillan), Mr. 
Scheffer has gathered together the 
most interesting articles which he 
wrote during the long period while he 
was studying the Soviet experiment. 
The result is an extremely well-writ- 
ten and brilliant survey of seven criti- 
cal years. His observations extend 


Al 


from the last days of Lenin through 
the struggle between Stalin and the 
Trotsky opposition up to the prelim- 
inary experiments in collective farm- 
ing. In the course of this book there 
is scarcely any phase of life in con- 
temporary Russia on which Mr. Schef- 
fer does not touch. His chapters on 
Stalin’s policies, the foreign relations 
of the Soviet Government and the 
struggle of the opposition for power 
are particularly good. The book 
closes with some general observations, 
written recently, on Russia and her 
immediate problems. 


A Picture of America 


(Ce ee CROSS, in his interest- 
ing book, A Picture of America 
(Simon and Schuster), has attempted 
to give a tabloid panorama of our 
commercial and industrial life. He 
does this largely through the use of 
skillfully arranged photographs sup- 
plemented by text and statistics. The 
result is a unique representation of the 
industrial civilization under which we 
live. Tall buildings, great industries, 
labor-saving machinery, rich natural 
resources and productive farms are 
placed in contrast with unemployment 
and other serious social problems. By 
turning the pages of this book one may 
quickly grasp some of the root contra- 
dictions in the economic system as it 
exists today. Special ingenuity has 
been used in gathering together illus- 
trative material of all kinds. The 
book is a pioneer attempt to apply the 
methods of the tabloid newspaper to 
the presentation of complex economic 
facts. 
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HELPFUL BULLETINS 


During the past few weeks there has 
been an increasing demand for booklets 
describing the numerous summer vacation 
lands in America. For the benefit of those 
members who are planning to spend their 
summer vacation in some part of America, 
we are listing below a particularly interest- 
ing group of booklets. Here are scores of 
attractive suggestions which range all the 
way from New England to the Pacific 
Northwest and Canada. As the supply of 
these booklets is limited, members are re- 
quested to state specifically the section of 
the country in which they are interested 
and to ask for only those booklets which 
will be useful to them. 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


New York and New England—The 
Catskill Mountains; The Adirondacks ; 
The 1,000 Islands; Lake George and Lake 
Champlain; Along the Sunrise Trails of 
Long Island; Mountain and Lake Resorts 
Along the Lackawanna Railroad; Hotels 
and Camps in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; Summer Resort Manual (Southern 
New England Seashore, Mountain and 
Country Resorts), Hotels, Farms, Cot- 
tages and Camps in New England; Cape 
Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; Rhode Island 
Shores; Nantucket; All Along Shore; 
Lafayette National Park; Bar Harbor; 
National Forest in the Eastern District; 
To the Summit of Mt. Washington; Lake 
Winnepesauke ; Lake Sunapee; Cape Ann. 

New Jersey—Along the Shore; In the 
Foothills; New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The 
Gulf Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent 
Battlefields. 

California—California Calls You; Cali- 
fornia Picture Book; California for the 
Tourist; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles To- 
day; Los Angeles, What to See and How 
| to See It; Feeling at Home in San Fran- 
cisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

_The Southwest—Carlsbad Caverns; In- 
dian Detour; To California; Colorado’s 
Mountain Playgrounds; Colorado Sum- 
mer; Colorado Playgrounds; Pike’s Peak 
Region; Colorado Under the Turquoise 
Sky; Scenic Colorado and Utah; Come 
Up to Colorado; Teton Mountain Route 
to Yellowstone Park; The Cody Road to 
Yellowstone. 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in 
Seattle; In the Green Summer Play- 
ground Around Spokane; The Evergreen 
Playground, Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, 
Vancouver, Victoria; Spokane, the Power 
City; Greeters’ Tourist Guide to Spo- 
kane; Our Spokane; Spokane and the 
Inland Empire of the Pacific Northwest ; 
Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; Alaska 
Steamship Company; British Columbia 
Coast Service; To Alaska via Seattle 
Gateway; Tacoma, the Hub of the Ever- 
green Playground; Portland, Oregon, 
Featuring the Columbia River Highway; 
Recreate in Oregon; Oregon, the Vacation 
State, Land of Opportunity; Northeastern 
Wyoming. 

Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies; Pacific Rockies; Pacific Coast 
Tours Through the Canadian Rockies; 
Golf in Canada; Hunting and Fishing in 
New Brunswick; French River; High- 
lands of Ontario; Lake of Bays; Algon- 
quin Park; Resorts in Ontario; Quebec, 
Historic and Picturesque; Quebec Re- 
sorts; Prince Edward Island, the Garden 
of the Gulf; Camping in Canada; Fishing 
in Canada; The Story of Newfoundland. 

Hawau—The Story of Hawaii. 

National Parks—Rocky Mountains Na- 
tional Park; Crater Lake National Park; 
Sequoia and General Grant National 
Park; Mt. Rainier National Park; Zion 
National Park; Hawaii National Park; 
Yellowstone National Park; Yosemite 
Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National 
Monument; Hot Springs National Park. 


NEW HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels to their Official Hotel and 
Shop Bulletin : 

CALIFORNIA 

Pasadena—Hotel Green 
NEW YORK 

New York—Hotel Lincoln 


The following hotel is to be removed 
from the list: Hotel Raymond, Pasadena, 
California. 


SHOPPING SERVICE FOR 
MEMBERS 


For the benefit of our members, we have 
established a Shoppers’ Bureau under the 
able supervision of Aletha Shoemaker. 


CRE S: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 


Se 


' people in touch with foreign studen 
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TRANSPORTATION ~ 
Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


This Bureau will be glad to purcha 
articles which can be secured in Ney 
shops. There is no charge whats 
this service. Aletha Shoemaker y 
glad as well to make any suggestion: 
clothing and articles suitable for tr 
various parts of the world. 
should address their requests care of 
Shoppers’ Bureau, 4 West 16th Site 
New York, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN TRAVEL 


A number of American educa 
dents, and professional men an 
will visit Russia this summer in 
study the political and economic ¢ 
in that country and to gain first 
formation in regard to the many rem 
able developments taking place there. 

Due, however, to the great differet 
language and customs, it is not alway 
for the average American to travel 
pendently in Russia and see what he} 
to see and meet the people he 
meet. 

This problem has been solved and 
has been made easily accessible to 
with serious interests by the Open 
(11 West 42nd St., New York City)s 
Open Road is a non-commercial org 
tion devoted to facilitating educe 
travel, and is especially interested im 
ing American students and_ profes 


members of the professions through 
LABRADOR FOR THE SUM 


The little-known region of Labra 
which bounds the Gulf of St. Lawrend 
the Northwest, has a call to the t 
and explorer that is at once fascinating 
alluring. 

Through the heart of Labradot 
the Hamilton River, a powerful 
which drops at one point two hun 
in tremendous rapids, and then, with 
which can be heard twenty miles 
makes a final plunge into a circular b 
three hundred fifteen feet below. _ 

Labrador possesses some of the fi 
scenery in the world; its wonderful 11) 
much like the fjords of Norway, form 
fect natural harbors, running up into) 
interior for one hundred and fifty to. 
hundred miles. The Torngat Moun” 
of Northern Labrador have an altituc 
over six thousand feet. ass | 


Qurerr...in New York? Gracious 
living...in a hotel suite? Manners... 
froma bellboy? If youare atrifle incred- 
ulous of the existence of such things 
in New York, try the St. Regis for your 
next stay. You will be happily surprised 
at the residential seclusion and ser- 
vice. Rooms by the day, month or year. 
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¢THE HOTEL: 
ST. REGIS 


Rooms from $86 the day e« 


FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 


eVirginia 
Seashore 
Beckions 


Mis of white beaches—every outdoor 
—golf, tennis, fishing, archery, riding, 
ig, and historic shrines. Splendid hotels 
;ottages. 


ow train and steamer fares see your 
Passenger agents. For highway In- 
ion ask your local automobile club. 
for free illustrated guide No. 1, 


‘Tourist Information Bureau 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Vx OCEAN * HOUSE 


(MP 


SCOTT * MASSACHUSETTS 


DIRECTLY ON THE 


le North Shore’s foremost resort 
tel. Ideal seaside and country 
ronment... . health-giving, 
it sea breezes. Every recreational 
(ture... golf... private bathing 
ach. Easily accessible to all 
historical points. Booklet. 
_% CLEMENT E. KENNEDY 
President. 


Winter Resort—Vinoy Park Hotel 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Are you tired from long months of business anxieties ? 
Do you long for rest and relaxation — for outdoor joys of 


seashore and country — for unfiltered sunshine and air fresh 
from the ocean ? 


Would you be refreshed by a dip in the ocean and a sun 


bath on the beach ? 


Would you enjoy golf on a sporty, well-kept course five 


minutes from your hotel ? 


Then plan a holiday at The Essex & Sussex. 


Would you care to get away from crowds and congested 


trafic and yet be within two hours of your office or home? 


Do you desire a wholesome environment for your children? 
Do you appreciate the comforts of a truly superior, per- 


fectly appointed and well conducted hotel— courteous, efficient 
service — spotless, airy rooms and comfortable beds — the best 
of food faultlessly prepared and served ? 


Then come to The Essex & Sussex. 


Would you consider $10 daily each person for room with 


twin beds and bath and the best of meals a fair charge for 
what you would derive in health and pleasure and the satis- 
faction of having the best ? 


Do you seek an ideal place for your 4th of July weekend ? 


Would you be interested in our weekly rates and illus- 


trated literature ? 


Then write to 


THE ESSEX & SUSSEX 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Telephone Spring Lake 900 


@ Aan 
WEEKS CRUISE, 
on t Lakes. 
LES ee, 


Semi-Weekly Sailings between 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo 


A cruise De Luxe ofS 50 
over 2000 miles on 6 z 


Rr ea MEALS & 
America’s inland BERTH 
seas. Visit historic INCLUDED 


Mackinac Island, Parry Sound, Can., Detroit, 
Chicago and Buffalo, spend a full day at 
Niagara Falls — The Great White Liners 


NORTH AMERICAN 
and SOUTH AMERICAN 


offer an experience similar to an ocean voy- 
age — comfortable berths or parlor rooms 
—all outside rooms. Excellent meals. 

Rest in quiet or enjoy the gayety as you 
prefer. Music, Dancing, Games, Entertain- 
ments, etc. with a Social Hostess in charge. 


4-DAY CRUISES MEALS & 
Delightful week end trip 38 BERTH 
to Parry Sound, Canada. INCLUDED 
Ask for booklet ’’ In the Great Lakes Country” 
at any R.R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 


Transit Company 
110W. Adams St. Chicago 135. Division St.Buffalo 


PARK AVENUE - 
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49 TA TOL SOT aeSikS2 aie WORK 


WALDORF:<ASTORIA 


$ 
DAILY RATES are from 6 for room - with - bath, one 
person; from $9 the day, for two persons. Bedroom and 
boudoir dressing-room, one person, $10 to £12; two 
persons, $14 and £15. Suites, with private foyer or 
hallway, with or without boudoir dressing-rooms, 
at similarly moderate rates. Lower scale 


for long-term occupancy. 
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| the Ikounka villages. 


' 


Come to 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Your Vacation 


Health and happiness abound for you ‘midst sparkling lakes and 
Balsam Pine-woods. One of New England's most charming spots. 
Fishing for Black Bass, Northern Pike, and Chinook Salmon, now 


Pine Grove Springs Hotel 


is in the very center of this joy-inspiring country. Every outdoor 
sports activity available; horse-back riding, water sports, golf, 
tennis, dancing also good food, clean beds and companionable 
guests. A friendly management awaits your application f>- 

rates and reservations. Conducted on the American 
plan. The prices we offer this year, will prove our 
sincerity. Booklet sent. 


WILLIAM W. BENson, 
Managing Director 


FILIBUSTERS AT AGADIR 
(Continued from page 16) 


I threw up my hands) but his car was 
so big, it would be spotted at once! 
(I was glad it was so big.) They 
would say, “What is that bloody Eng- 
lishman up to now!” Besides, the 
car was being repaired. And _ his 
“Serbian” factotum said he was the 
only man in Agadir who knew the 
road—he knew it backwards—he had 
been on it at all hours of the day and 
night—also, of course, he could speak 
like a native the patois of all those 
parts—(how absurd of him not to 
have known when I said Ikounka— 
why, he had been there only last 
week)—it was a pity he could not 
take me, but his pal’s car was en- 
gaged—he knew, yes, he was positive 
—for the next few days. But we 
should have had to have gone without 
permission. That I would never get! 
He could tell me—that they would 
never give me! 

I visited the Bureau des Affaires 
Indiennes next day. The Colonel in 
command of all this part of the Sous 
saw me himself without any difficulty. 
I found him a most charming French 
officer, thoroughly acquainted with the 
social organization of these small 
Berber Republics. The Colonel made 
no difficulty at all about giving me 
permission to visit the Ikounka. He 
wrote a personal note to the Com- 
mandant of the military post at Hit 
Baha, within whose jurisdiction were 
Let me place on 
record that I have found the French 
Military authorities the pattern of 
politeness, ready almost always to 
place at a foreigner’s disposal every 
facility for studying the places and 
peoples they administer. 

On the other hand, the strange 
figure giving himself out as ‘“Repre- 
senting British Interests” in the Sous 
put every obstacle in my way. Lyau- 
tey himself could not have wished to 
occult Adagir more than did he. 

I describe all these incidents because 
they show you the temper of this little 
frontier township. It is at once a 
fierce and a bourgeois little hole. The 
suspicious sniffing at one’s heels of 
rather questionable bulldogs was 
natural enough—they have the sullen 
fixed idea of trespass, and scent in the 
most detached of indifferent analysts 
a “Nosey Parker,” that is understood 
—I did not even attempt to send their 
consciences to sleep. But the French, 
especially the military, were every- 


where frank, well-behaved and sensible. , 


At last it has been decided, how- 
ever, rather suddenly to build this city 
that has hung fire so long. It is to 
be some kilometers out of the town, to 
the south. All the boulevards and so 
forth are mapped out upon the rocky 
Bled, land is changing hands with 
lightning rapidity, gangs with chains 
and tapes are busy on all hands. Ina 
year it should be there—not quite 
where they had intended it, not quite 
where it should be, but still built—at 
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least that. Certainly when I fe 
late July, there was an inepens 
bustle. There will be enormous 
spaces, in between the different } 
the city, no doubt (which y; 
necessarily, fragmentary) 
spaces Over which shady and: 
ous Bled-brokers of Casa, B 
Mogador, deposed Sheiks and 9 
are wrangling with the Frene 
missaries and will wrangle { 
Crack of Doom. But a city of 
sorts will no doubt rise up, am 
scarcely fail to flourish. It is 
interesting spectacle indeed te 
at the building of an important 
room city (which will re 
when it is up, enormous capi 
to observe closely if not sym 
ically all the spiders that will f 
ever underneath it, spinning 
preliminary webs. : 
Meanwhile, the French offeialy 
civilians seem a little dubio 
it all. They are uneasy at t 
mire of intrigue, bluff, br 
threats, obstructions, that they fi 
cessantly beneath their feet, ame 
can wonder? Ever since the di 
the Panther this has been 


should of course be given up 
that I suppose would be like f 
for a repeal of the Eighteenth A 
ment. 

Agadir is cut off from the wo 
mountain, ocean, and desert. A 
dred kilometers south of Agadir 
desert city of Tiznit. In appeal 
Tiznit is much like Marrakech, th 
of course a tenth the size—the $ 
massive gates, gardens of date 
and outside a more complete 


At its gates almost begins the 
desert of the Rio de Oro. Ther 
a thousand miles of desert betw 
and the Soudan. 

To the north Agadir is blocked 
mountains, the road to Mogado 
nearest town, being much of it a: 
road. Inland, the Valley of the » 
is inclosed by giant mountains. 
dir is therefore particularly is 
from the civilized world. It is 
that the German Imperialist $ 
have selected the Sous, and its nati 
port, Agadir, for his activities. / 
of course, in the future it might af 
be found that the isolation from” 
rest of Morocco of the Sous Va) 
would tempt the enemies of Fr 
rule to use this backwater, with) 
enormous deserts to the south, in” 
same manner as they did the 
For the politician, one feels, this 1 
be a highly interesting spot. For 
artist, it is even more so. 
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%{ Imperial Majesty. Which 
thing to tell Gretchen about. 
ole setting is still intact and 
for us to imagine the scenes 
silor which have there been 
But there was a workaday 
From the square, sur- 
@>y patrician houses, one may 
and 


1 i> curious side streets 

ys.)There is, for example, a 
che stall, birthplace of the 
nkffter sausages. This shop 
-ame:nt even in the poet’s day. It 
be@in the same family for more 
1 years. Not far away is the 


i house,” with its Medusa head 


Wf another street is a romantic 
a1 with balustraded galleries 
e trolling players performed 
& of years ago. 


She past. Atop some of the 

houses are radio aerials. 
: cobblestones that once kissed 
ss of royalty now roll the 
of sight-seeing buses. Kodak 
‘e for sale in shops where 
perhaps, bought pencils for 
ching. Talkies may be seen 
‘d not far from the spot where 
, watching the French players 


the stage which served him 
ater manager in later years. 
e tells us that as a young man 
to go on excursions into the 
and then, to indulge a fancy, 
d walk into the town, stop at 
1 for a meal, and walk out at 
Siler side, as though he were a 
stranger. That was not so 
when Frankfort had a popula- 
only about thirty thousand, but 
qe poet would need more than 
al before he finished walking 
1 the Frankfort of half a mil- 
ople. And what a world of 
lings, there would be to stop 


ose he were to start at Hochst, 
distant village, now a part of 
r, Remembering his own early 
il experiments, he would want 
the plant of the great chemical 
I. G. Farbenindustrie” (United 
idustries). Before reaching the 
ibs of the marvelous products he 
| pause in admiration of the 
uistic administration hall, where 
jue, and orange brick columns, 
ig downward, give a gorgeous 
of hanging tapestry. 
eying this plant and facing east- 
dhe would observe the airplanes 
ig in to the airport, and he might 
‘later that among these people 
ig hither from sixteen different 
cons were tourists, stopping for 
\ days to help commemorate the 
cedth anniversary of the death of 
yf. 
1Goethe’s day gentlemen walked 
xercise and rode horseback for 
ynience and speed. No one could 
lave dreamed that sports would 
we be indulged in by virtually the 
» nation, and that cities would 
i huge sums of money in order to 
laborers opportunity for physical 
re. 
> poet, pretending to be a stran- 
oassing through his own town, 
| surely be delayed a whole after- 
at the stadium. This is not 
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(Continued from page 19) 


merely a stadium but a_ recreation 
center with a variety of facilities cov- 
ering a hundred acres, land which until 
after the War was sacred ground, the 
rifle range of the Kaiser’s army. The 
stadium of Frankfort is one of the 
finest institutions of its kind in Europe. 
Here is a stadium for games and gen- 
eral field athletics. Near it are two 
expansive swimming pools, with deep 
water for high divers and _ shallow 
water for infants. The laughter of 
the bathers mingles with the music of 
an orchestra. Friends sit on the broad 
terraces of a restaurant and look 
down upon the scene. Not far away 
is a velodrome where  speed-devils 
tempt fate in motorcycles, whirling 
around against the steep edges of the 
bowl. 

A favorite wall of the poet used to 
be eastward along the Main river, to 
the idyllic countryside, then not far 
from the heart of the city. Today, 
walking in that same direction, he 
would soon encounter a mighty con- 
clave of country folk in the gigantic 
“Grossmarkthalle.’ He would, if he 
came at dawn. In front of this hall, 
which is nearly a quarter of a mile 
long, are parked at least a thousand 
automobiles and horse-drawn vehicles. 
Inside the hall the air is pungent with 
the smell of garden produce. A hum 
of voices re-echoes from the concrete 
walls and the vaults of the roof. 
Fruits and vegetables, displayed in 
countless baskets, are being sold by 
the growers themselves, not without 
discussion, to householders, servants, 
or retailers. 

When Goethe lived in Frankfort it 
was primarily a city of merchants, and 
it was widely known for its fairs. To- 
day the great majority of its adult 
inhabitants are industrial workers. 
To meet the housing problem which 
had arisen during the war and the 
years immediately afterward, a num- 
ber of workmen’s villages have been 
built in what one might call the coun- 
try, but for the fact that the land is a 
part of the city. Here modernist ar- 
chitects have been trying their experi- 
ments. Some of these villages are 
drab enough, but others are charming 
and well worth a visit. The new 
streets have been laid out in curves, to 
give interesting vistas. Sometimes the 
houses, too, are curved, while the im- 
aginative use of paint gives further 
variety. Not only are there different 
hues for individual houses but some- 
times for different sides of the same 
house. Every workman has his own 
garden where you can hardly see the 
vegetables for the flowers. 

Coming back into town the poet 
would look in vain for the old stone 
bridge over the Main, where he used 
to take his favorite walk. This was 
torn down a few years ago, but there 
is a new one similar in style which 
the natives lovingly call “Die Neue 
Alte Briicke.’ On this bridge he 
could find again the same quaint cruci- 
fix, which was struck by bullets when 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden entered 
the city, and which, two centuries 
later, witnessed the invasion of Na- 
poleon. Seen from this “new old 
bridge,” the skyline of Frankfort looks 
much the same as it did when Goethe 
first saw it. 
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Seeks spend your ewenter 
cn ac world of wonders 


UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS 


We begin 


advantage res 


by taking an unfair among all world-cruises. It will 


. we cast a spell be the first ‘round-the-world voy- 
upon you with such names as age ever to call at the wild and 
magnificent Malaysian Isles of 
Alor and Soembawa, at Mahe 


of the Seychelles ie 


Tahiti, Rarotonga, Samoa, Viti 
Levu, embodying all the fabled 


glamour of the South Seas. in addition 


F : fo m feature 1 
But getting Hoh Bet inc tainted many eatured attractions of 


other world-cruises .. . includ- 


facts and budgets . here is 


eae saety Concider ihe zou! ing Australia, East and South 


rN 3 / Sie [oe r 
abs OPEL AU pM Bete eA rer Africa, South America. 35 ports 
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months on brilliant Southern Seas 20 entirely exclusive with 
with supreme comfort in this cruise. 


every detail of your living. Com- And amid all this teeming life 


pare it with what you spend in and riotous colour of the tropics, 


the season at home. you will enjoy the luxury and su- 
preme service of the CARINTHIA, 
South- 
ward from New York, January 7. 


Rates from $2000. 


Then, having settled figures and 
facts, come back to your dreams the newest Cunarder. 
.and plans. This ‘Southern 


. / . . 
Hemisphere’ cruise is an event 


Literature from your Local Agent or 
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25 Broadway, New York 587 Fifth Ave., New York 
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UAINT, old 
VERMONT farmhouses 


What places for summer homes, and 
how inexpensive to acquire and 
adapt to your taste! Along highways 
and byways you'll “discover” their 
charm, redolent of early New Eng- 
land, unpretentious, substantial, ap- 
pealing in beauty of line and setting. 
“Discover” Vermont this year—for 
your vacation or your summer home. 


Send today for these 


FREE 
BOOKS 


“Vt. Lakes & Mountains” (il- 
lustrated); “Hotel & Resort 
Guide”; “Cottages & Camps for 
Rent’; “Farms & Summer Homes 
for Sale’; “Vt. Road Map”. 
State publica- 
tions desired. 


Summer 
Homes 


—is the title. A famous 


A new author gives her im- 
¥ an pressions, beautifully il- 
book by lustrated with photo- 
DOROTHY graphs. A treat for the 
discriminating summer- 

CANFIELD home seeker. Free on 


request. 


Vermont Bureau of Publicity 
Dept. T, Montpelier, Vermont 
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GLORIOUS DAYS 


° 
in 


NEW YORK 


‘10 


Including Best Room Accommo- 
dations and Meals at either the 


HOTEL PRESIDENT 


234 WEST 48th ST., West of Broadway 


HOTEL PLYMOUTH 
143 WEST 49th ST., East of Broadway 


Choose Any 3 Days You Wish 
Enjoy a splendid room with radio, shower, 
bath. Dinner, dancing, spectacular revue at the 
famous | Hollywood Restaurant. Sight-seeing 
trip. View of city from Chrysler Tower. Ad- 
mission to beautiful Roxy Theatre .. all for $10 
Write for Information and Tickets. 


DAILY RATES from $3.00 


Paris 
HOTEL MATIGNON 


Rond- Point des Champs - Elysées 


All Comforts of a Large Hotel. 
Rooms with private bath. Meals 
at moderate prices in the Hotel 
Restaurant. 
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NIGHT LIFE IN SWEDEN’S CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 33) 


All the scenery is natural. The ac- 
tion takes place before a thatched cot- 
tage of a bygone century. And if the 
script calls for the arrival of an actor 
in an old-fashioned buggy, a real horse 
pulls the vehicle onto the stage. 

You will find the production inter- 
esting and the audience more so. 
There you will see the rural visitor to 
Stockholm reveling in the broad hu- 
mor of the bucolic comedy. At 
Skansen, you may also watch folk 
dances, or step across the street to 
Tivoli, the Scandinavian Coney Island. 

However, the more sophisticated 
will prefer the revues. Usually there 
are a number running. The one at 
“China” is perhaps the most vivid. 
“China” is the theater of Rolf, the 
Florenz Ziegfeld of the North, who 
has assembled a superb chorus of 
Swedish beauties. Rolf himself sings 
his famous sailor songs. And last sum- 
mer, Karl Gerhard, called the Aristo- 
phanes of Sweden, also appeared at 
“China.” 

We have no one comparable to Ger- 
hard in our theater. In_ satiric 
couplets that sting, Gerhard points the 
finger of fun at the foibles of Stock- 
holm and her people. With the man- 
ner and tone of an evangelist making 
the souls of sinners vibrate, he sings 
his songs. Even lése majesty is com- 
mitted and the Royal Family suffer 
along with academicians, artists, 
bankers and statesmen. 

From revue to night club is not the 
order of the day in Stockholm. Swed- 
ish night clubs are really clubs. But 
they are not popular. Recently, the 
newspapers of the capital have run 
cartoons censuring them. 

Dining plays an important part in 
Swedish life, and it is not strange that 
Stockholm is a city of superb restau- 
rants. There is one for every mood 
and one for every purse. 

I remember once wandering down 
Vesterlanggatan, one of the narrow 
streets of Gamle Staden. I came 
across an old building whose red 
bricks peeped out from beneath scales 
of stucco. Inside that venerable 
structure was an automat. A type- 
written sign on a thick door carved 
with bunches of grapes read: Extra 
gott kaffe—is5 ore. For three cents I 
could have drunk an extra cup of good 
coffee in a house decorated with mar- 
ble angels and an undecipherable in- 
scription. One can imagine the first 
owner of that house turning over in 
his grave at the idea of his mansion 
housing a modern automat. 

One of the most historic restaurants 
is in old Stockholm. Den Gyldene 
Freden, better known outside the coun- 
try than any other place to dine, has 
a national interest. Built in 1572, its 
caves have witnessed the comings and 


goings of many celebrities. Bellman, 
the poet, used to sit for hours over 
smorgasbord and Swedish punch. 
And they say that in earlier days the 
king’s jester came from the nearby 
palace to dine and collect choice bits 
of gossip for the royal ear. 

A few years ago the place was pur- 
chased by Anders Zorn, the great ar- 
tist, and presented to the Swedish 
Academy. 

Not far from The Golden Peace is 
another famous restaurant. Rosen- 
gren’s Kallare provides food for the 
gourmet and ghosts for the gossips. 
For there in the gay ‘nineties of the 
eighteenth century young men about 
town entertained their light o’ loves. 
Swedish friends will tell you of Sophie 
Hagman, the servant girl, who by her 
“beauty, wit, and natural gifts,” capti- 
vated the Duke Frederik Adolf, 
brother of two kings, Gustavus III, 
and Charles XIII. They will show 
you the private dining room on an 
upper floor furnished as the lovers 
found it. 

Across from Gamle Staden on the 
mainland is the Grand Royal Hotel, 
the Café de la Paix of the Swedish 
capital. There, in summer, one sits 
on the balcony café to sip punch or 
citronade, see the silvery sheen on 
Strommen, and watch the world go 
by. 

But the Grand Royal Café does not 
offer the only view of Stockholm. 
The views from Mosebacke and Solli- 
den in Skansen are more famous. 
Mosebacke, a garden restaurant on 
Sodermalm, is reached by the Kata- 
rina-Hiss. From the heights of this 
south mainland one can count many of 
the islands of the Venice of the North. 
One can look down on the medieval 
streets of Gamle Staden and see the 
surrounding silver streams. 

From Solliden, the garden restau- 
rant in Skansen, one can see the cliffs 
and towers of Sddermalm silhouetted 
against the sky. 

The Swedish capital is superlative 
in restaurants and views. It would 
take weeks to exhaust the charm of 
her places of dining. There is the 
Hasselbacken. There is the Three 
Beakers of the fifteenth century. The 
Hamburger Bors grew up next door 
to a church when the sexton got the 
concession to sell liquor to the thirsty 
parishioners. 
tion a score of others where the cook- 
ing and the wines are superb. 

To the visitor I will leave the pleas- 
ure of making other discoveries for 
himself. Summer nights are long in 
Stockholm, the spirit of the metropolis 
is gay and vivacious, and there are 
few other European capitals where 
night life is so pleasant and so alluring. 
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TAKING A 
FOREIGN LAN 


Write or visit the offic 
offices maintained for y¢ 
convenience by the 
tries listed below. 
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BERMUDA—The year-’round p 
in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N, 
ful, charming. Booklet from Berm 
Development Board, 230 Park At 


CUBA—Foreign, nearby, inexpensj 
ing complete year-’round resort f 
Information, booklet, from Cuban } 
Tourist Comm.,Dept.B., 10 E. 4oth§ 


GERMANY—Going to Europe me 
ing to Germany—Europe’s most intere 
country. All information, bookl 


German Tourist Information Offie 
Fifth Ave., N. Y¥ 


INDIA—. . . now as easy to tour 
trope. Send for several selec’ 
Address India State Railways, De! 
38 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


ITALY—This year especially, | 
Renaissance Cities, the glittering R 
Sicily. Italian Tourist Informatior 
745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, e 
nished without charge. Apply for be 
All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


POLAND—For Information and 
ture of interest to all prospective Tr 
address: Polish National Railways, 5 
way, New Yor 


THE SOVIET UNION—New Trave 
Inexpensive, comfortable, no rest 
Everything provided, $10 to $20 day 
let. Intourist, Inc., 261 5th Ave., N.} 


SWEDEN—A progressive country W 
benefits of an old civilization. L 
and information free from Swedis 
Railways, Travel Information ] 
Dept. 4-A., 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y.- 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Ma 
pet. An Adventure in Thrills. 
any information to Swiss Federal Ra 
475 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
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] OCEAN CITY, N.J 


| “AMERICA'S GREATEST 
} FAMILY RESORT” 


IO MILES SOUTH OF ATLANTI 


THE a 
IIANDERS 
BoarDWALK AT ELeveNntH ST 

AMERICAN PLAN ~ 
... MODERN... 
FIREPROOF 


SEA WATER BATHS | 
AND 3 OPEN-AIR SEA WATE 
SWIMMING POOLS — 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 

PRESIDENT »*s MANAGER | 

UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 

‘The PRINCETON IN’ J 
PRINCETON, N. J- 
OUR 


iw 


ea Round Travel in the 


SOVI 


TRAVEL 


UNIO 


s day rate includes all transportation in 
Sowit Union—meals, hotels, sight-seeing, 
leer preters, theatre tickets, visa. Take one 
he™5 Standard Itineraries up to 30 days’ 
iti6} Plan your own itinerary if you can 
id@t or more days. Go where you please, 
wh you want to see. 


t Sitely Leningrad and bustling Moscow 
down the mighty Volga . . . motor 
f= Black Sea coast of Sunny Crimea . 
chrough the Caucasus mountains, high- 
tope . . . witness the achievements of 
Year Plan. New low ocean rates put a 
ne Soviet Union within the price range 
al European travel. 


OURIST ... 


$ 


® 
PER DAY 


'S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau of the U. S. S. R. 


booklet B7, on the part of the Soviet Union in which you are interested. 
Ave., New York; 110 Boylston St., Boston; 304 N. Michigan Blvd., 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Or consult your own travel agent. 
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Matter Where 


LAKE GEORGE 


AGAMORE 


P.O. BOLTON LANDING, Wew York_ 


you've been or what you've done, you'll thrill to 
the charm of this newest and smartest of American 


resort hotels . . . on lovely Green Island . . 


a fel 


secluded paradise of beauty in the sparkling waters 


of Lake George. 


Test your golfing skill against the superb Donald 
Ross course . . . 18 holes, 6,480 yards . . . with new 
glimpses of the lake at each hole, and a splendid 
clubhouse. Canter along balsam-scented bridle paths 
. . . plunge in the sun-warmed pool . . . whatever 
your sporting preference, you'll find it gratified. 


While The Sagamore is more than modern in the ex- 
tent and luxury of its accommodations, the warmth 
of Colonial hospitality .prevails. Make this a Saga- 
more summer. 


Booklet on request. 
@ 
OPENS JULY 1st 
@ 
Frank M. Hunt, Manager 
ABBOTT HOTELS 
Karl P. Abbott, President 


Ne 
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PALACES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT 


(Continued from page 11) 


catch the whole feeling and purpose of 
the Lustgarten beside the Havel. 

Another of my vivid memories of 
Potsdam is the Mausoleum of Emperor 
Frederick William III. It seemed to 
me that it was almost evening when 
we went there. We entered a domed 
chapelesque structure and Frederick 
William and his Empress Victoria lay 
stretched out in effigy in dazzling white 
marble. This was some years ago, but 
I can still close my eyes and see that 
scene and remember how we came out 
in the twilight and walked down the 
side street on which the church stands 
while birds were twittering in the tree 
just outside the door. 

We lingered in Potsdam and ate a 
typical German supper somewhere 
near the edge of the great drilling 
ground. I could not restrain the 
visions of the famous guards and 
grenadiers from lumbering across my 
vision. The kings of Prussia had all 
stood on the edge of this field, urging 
their soldiers on and on throughout 
the centuries, until at last they had 
gone striding over Belgium, over 
France, where most of those who then 
lived now lie dead among the foreign 


poppies. 


Such thoughts as these come whir- 
ring and stirring through one’s brain, 
if one but has the time to visit Pots- 
dam again and linger on into the 
twilight, for in the twilight only can 
one discern certain significant things. 
Towers and domes, facades and figures 
of an old world live again in the twi- 
light and dance in reflection in the 
shimmering waters. The tall beauti- 
ful steeple of the Garnison Kirche, the 
statues of war on the palaces, the 
figures of peace and the classics among 
the trees, the windmill, the Ruineberg 
—or imitation of an ancient ruin so 
quaint a part of every German royal 
park—the looming palaces, and the 
figures of Prussian kings and princes 
and royalty are silhouetted in the line 
of every perspective—perspectives that 
all lead to the Past! All sides of the 
French complex of Frederick the 
Great are effaced in the half-light. 
Here in this little Royal City, Prussia 
still sits enthroned in conquering 
glory—the Prussia that has within 
the memory even of youth passed into 
the twilight of the demigods. 


pe 7 es 
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TAKING THE TOY TRAIN IN BERMUDA 
(Continued from page 40) 


gave us better vantage points for view- 
ing the changing scenic panorama. 
When the line was first opened, many 
of the Bermudians who had most bit- 
terly opposed it were agreeably sur- 
prised and pleased by its advantages 
as a scenic route, declaring that it re- 
vealed numerous new views. 

We left the train at the Aquarium 
station, about half-way to St. George, 
and finished the distance on bicycles, 
in order to visit the Aquarium, the 
Mid-Ocean Club, Tom  Moore’s 
House, and two of the magical caves 
in the Walsingham district. We also 
visited the old town of St. George, 
with its winding alleys and seven- 
teenth-century houses and gardens. 

We returned from St. George in the 
afternoon, by train all the way to 
Hamilton. As this portion of the line 
had been but recently finished, there 
were groups of white and colored peo- 
ple at every “halt,” and at many other 
points. The train was still a wonder 
to them. It was an object of horror 
to the goats in the fields, which would 
scamper in fright as the train went by. 

On the way to Somerset the railway 
passed through several canyons, or 
“rock cuttings,” so close to their walls 
that it would have been dangerous to 
put one’s hand out the window. The 
limestone canyons recalled the dis- 
heartening difficulties under which the 
builders of the railway had labored. 
Because Bermuda is almost all urban 
and suburban, dynamite could be used 
only in minute quantities, and in many 
places not at all, for fear of injuring 
the precious water tanks. Bermuda 
has no wells, and rain water is caught 
on the roofs and collected in tanks un- 
der the houses. The tremor of a 
dynamite blast might start a crack in 


a tank big enough to cause the leakage 
of its priceless contents. Hence the 
workers had to depend frequently on 
pick and shovel and jack-hammer to 
remove over a period of weeks and 
even months a section of rock that a 
big shot of dynamite would have dis- 
posed of in less than a second. All 
material and supplies had to be 
brought from across the ocean. The 
native labor was “green,” and not over 
friendly or enthusiastic regarding the 
building of a railway, nor quick to 
learn. 

Rain would stop the work as though 
it were a Chinese battle. Any seem- 
ingly more important diversion would 
stop it. Two years ago, when three 
whales had been sighted in the ship 
channel off the North Shore, many of 
the workers gleefully abandoned rail- 
way construction and took to boats to 
join the whale hunters. Three firms 
of builders had to tackle the job before 
it was finished. 

However, the work is finished now, 
and Bermuda may now rejoice in 
having one of the smallest railroads in 
the world. 

On our way back to Somerset we 
passed the Great Sound and its many 
islands, which offer a particularly fine 
panorama to the traveler. It did not 
matter that the train was late, for our 
first trip on Bermuda’s railroad had 
been as delightful as it was entertain- 
ing. 

I am going down to Bermuda soon 
again so that I can take another jour- 
ney on this railroad. It is worth the 
trip just to see its toy cars and its 
Alice-in-Wonderland conductor. 

“Punch in the presence of the Pas- 
senjare.” 
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TRA 


The Alps afford no 
of 
phenomena 
the White 


Mountains; climate, 


greater marvels 
natural 


than 


scenery and the natu- 
ral hospitality of its 
citizens are extended 
to visitors from all 
over the world. Every 
outdoor amusement 


may be enjoyed. 


The Sinclair Hotel is 
an outstanding hotel 
in this community. 
Guests may expect 
comfortable living at 
prices in conformity 
with the demands of 
the thrifty. A book- 
let is offered, giving 
more complete infor- 


mation. 


W. A. SENNA 
Manager. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SINCLAIR HOTEL 


BETHLEHEM 


The 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


To promote health and good cheer 
is the special function of Galen Hall 
—a place not designed for great 
numbers but for the greater com- 
fort of a limited number. 

Singers, public speakers, athletes, 
tired business men and women care- 
ful of their physical charms, use 
our Treatment Department with 
pleasure and profit. 

Baths. Massage, new methods in the 
application of heat and light tend 
to restore vigor and suppleness to 
the body, keenness and vitality to the 
brain. Sun deck and solarium. Trio, 
two concerts daily. Diet kitchen. 

Treat your body right,—it pays. 

The table at Galen Hall is always 
good. 

“Excellence without extravagance.” 
GALEN HALL COMPANY 
Sipney L. Kniseuu, President 


T he Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS,N. W 


Washington, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


or 


We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 


An established “No Tipping” 
policy throughout the hotel. 
WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


HOTEL GIBSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Middle West’s Finest Hotel 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
Rates $3.00 and up 


C. C. ScuirFever, Managing Director 


SEVENTH ANNUAL WORLD TOUR 
From Los Angeles, October 16th, 1932, 
to New York, April [!th, 1933, visiting 
Japan, China, Hong Kong, Tonkin, 
Yunnan-fu, Annam, Cochin China, 
Cambodia, Siam, Malaya, Dutch East, 
Ceylon, India, Persia, Irak, Kurdistan, 
- Turkey, Syria, Grand Liban, Pales- 
tine and Egypt. Experienced leadership; Everything 
Grst_class. Write for booklet and _ prices. 
PATHFINDER TOURS INCORPORATED, 

{151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


ATHFIND-€ER TOURS 


FREE BOOK tells how to earn a splen- 
did income in spare time 
Turn idle hours into dollars. Wherever you 
live, you can make extra money with a cam- 
era. Magazines, newspapers, advertisers pay 
eash for pictures you can take. 
JOURNALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
is a fascinating, money-making occupation, 
easily learned at home; low cost. Write today, 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Dept. 129, 10 West 33rd St., New York 


SCANDINAVIA 
POLAND-RUSSIA 


40 Delightful days a-sea and a-shore 
at$5.40aday. 6 Foreign countries, 
9,000 miles 


ROUND TRIP $216.00 


Inguire Your Own Travel Agent Or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
MOORE ¢ McCORMACK CO., INC., 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway - New York 


GET READY NOW 


for Your Summer Vacation Tour 
by consulting 


MACNAIR’S 
SCENIC MOTORWAYS 


Outlining Motor Tours thru 
Northeastern States 


Send 50 cents for the 1932 Edition 
just out 


HENRY MACNAIR 
4 W. 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE LAST GREAT FLEET OF WINDJAMME 
(Continued from page 25) 


the grain fleet from Australia. Year 
after year, from ten to fifteen big 
square-rigged ships have been sailing 
from Australia to the English Chan- 
nel, and because they all sail around 
the same time they make a race of it. 
The ship with the smartest passage 
wins; once it was the Archibald Rus- 
sell, but it is usually the Cecilie. I 
sailed in her for the race of 1928 when 
we sailed on the same day, and from 
the same port, as the fleet Swedish 
four-masted barque Beatrice. It was a 
great race, with the ships well matched 
and very even, and a lot of money 
changed hands on it. Several tro- 
phies were donated for the winning 
ship and master. 

When we were two days out a 
woman stowaway came up from the 
after hold where she had been hiding 
among the wheat, and we immediately 
gave up all hopes of winning the race. 
Sailors are still very superstitious— 
sailing-ship sailors, of course. How 
could there be any luck with a woman 
in the ship? we asked. It might not 
have been so bad if she had been the 
captain’s wife or something; but an 
unattached young female! Every- 
body went around the decks in deep 
gloom and the skipper locked himself 
in his cabin for two days. We 
couldn’t put back to land her, or we 
would have been out of the race. Be- 
sides, that would have looked—and 
felt—very foolish. We hoped to put 
her off on a passing steamer, but the 
first steamer we saw was seventy days 
later, on the Line. She was still with 
us; and she remained with us for the 
whole of the voyage. 

As a matter of fact, she fitted into 
the life very well and was not the 
nuisance every one swore she was go- 
ing to be. And more than that, we 
won the race! We beat the Beatrice 
by eighteen days. 

But we did not drop our supersti- 
tions on that account. Young women 
at sea are still unlucky... . 

The Herzogin Cecilie, the Archibald 
Russell, and one or two of the other 
vessels make voyages, year after year, 
that compare very favorably with the 


‘tion. 


old Down-Easters. This © 
example, the Herzogin Ce 
to England in ninety-two day 
Russell made the same | 
ninety-four days. 


secutive hours—pretty smart, 
a three-thousand-ton steel fo 
barque with five thousand 
wheat under her hatches. 
When I sailed in that ship 
we sailed from south of Ney 
to south of Cape Horn in 
days, and that is five thousa 
She has no engines to aid he 
of these ships has engines. 
had Captain Erikson would. 
bought them. He loves them 
sails; he bought them 
seemed a hopeless propo 
made them pay by ship-ow 
ship-managing genius, and 
stick to them to the end. Th 
may fall over in dry-dock, thi 
may be in collision, the Olivel 
hit dock walls, the Hougomot 
overdue, the Professor Koch 
dismasted off Cape Horn, f 
mern may be driven ashore 1 
at Cork, the Killoran may 
her crew of boys over the sid 
things do not matter very 
are the little trials by the 
make the major propositio 
wiitletac 5 
When Captain Erikson g¢ 
will happen? Will the fleet 
I think not. The ships are 
the crews young—a queer | 
While new crews co 
continually to take the plac 
old, no new ships can be pure 
take the places of the old. 
builds sailing-ships now. 
Erikson owns just about all 
vivors that are worth buyin 
for a few under the Swedish 
the remnant of the Laeisz Line. 
he can keep them another te 
but I should think that 
maximum. 
When he goes it will be 
Nobody else can run them. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS IN MINNESOTA | 


} 
(Continued from page 27) 


other road, branching west, reaches 
the western end of the boundary water 
lakes and from this portal you can 
follow the water trails out from Loon 
Lake. Or there is a jumping-off place 
north of Grand Marias. The minute 
you jump you get into outdoors in 
the rough. 

The surprising thing about this al- 
most untouched vacation place is its 
nearness to great centers of popula- 
tion. Chicago is just over night from 
the edge of the forest. 

Sources of detailed information re- 
garding routes, guide service and 
equipment are the Ely, Tower, Du- 
luth and Grand Marias commercial 
clubs, the Duluth and Iron Range 
Railway of Duluth, A. G. Hamel, U. 
S. Forest Supervisor at Ely, Minne- 
sota. 

Two men, or even three, can split 
the cost of one guide and one canoe, 
a seventeen-footer, between them. 
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Grub will not cost more than é 
per day for each man. 
Nights when beaver slap in 
below your camp, evenings W) 
great fan of northern lights 
and waves in the blue-black sk 
when you follow streams wher} 
waters rush through rocky} 
into pools where gamey fish Vv) 
almost any sort of spoon or pi; 
before you when you dip a) 
into a water route of the © 
Forest. Moose bulls grub int 


Porcupines do wild gymna‘! 
they climb the aspens and cl] 
tender buds on twig tips. a 
drum in the bush, while the — 
are bordered with shrub, 
flower that lend color and b z 
the portage trail where you | | 
canoe a ride to the next lake” 
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TRAVEL 


THE SPLENDORS OF THE OLYMPICS 


irauded by white-man greed.” 
a at the wheel is usually the 
eration, togged out with his 
jpapooses in the best of white 
thing. Hair may yet be in 
ld the head hatless, but the 
on the men and the colored 
white waists on the women 
don’t give you the impres- 
poor Lou. The car is often 
eater limousine. It is taking 
esters to the nearest good 
In the back seat erect and 
the old pater and mater— 
, but not modern—no, they 
> old type of moccasin, loose 
easy shirt. 
iow on to the descent to the 
re in a highway broad enough 
cars over a mold soft as car- 
the mold is not gashed deep 
y rains; for this is an almost 
area in summer. The mists 
ocean at night supply the 
that leaves the forests and 
ren as deepest emerald. From 
ilso you pass through the most 
ent forests in all America— 
firs, sentries of the centuries 
of armor plate, with shaggy 
a beard. No high-jackers or 
mers on this road. There is 
fation in booze or cash to lure 
ver the Olympic Highway. 
re Hot Spring hotels, cabin 
uxury hotels on lakes the color 
stone, with as good fishing as 
ne before line and metal hook; 
-e always will be. The moun- 


s which you glimpse between 


(Continued from page 21) 


peepholes above the vast forests keep 
the lakes cool and deep, so the fish are 
of the best flavor—not soggy and fat, 


as from waters that warm to noon sun.. 


If you carry your own meals, you 
can camp anywhere in perfect safety; 
but remember you are in a snow 
mountain and ocean zone; so warm 
clothing is needed for the night and 
it is never hot in mid-day. The whiff 
of the sea tang comes to your nostrils. 
The resin from fir and pines scents 
the air. Your blood pumps with glee. 
So do your lungs. Out go fatigue 
poisons. Up from the department of 
the interior comes an urge to eat. 
Then a roll of breakers’ foam in daz- 
zling sunlight and you are on the 
Pacific at La Push. 

La Push is forty miles south of 
Cape Flattery. I wish I could describe 
La Push, but I no more can than 
brush or pen can portray the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. The colors, 
changing to every slant of the sun or 
mists, defy description. 

There you can whale hunt if a whale 
comes up to order, which he does not. 
The Indians no longer hunt whale for 
profit. It is sport to them, for which 
men draw lots to go harpooning for 
fun. You can fish for deep-sea salmon 
—steel head or little silver sides so 
delicious in flavor it melts in your 
mouth. Or you can dig for “the 
eoo-ey duck clam” that tastes like the 
fresh cod tongue of Newfoundland, 
which means it melts in your mouth. 
You can see why no white navigators, 
no fur traders, no hostile Indian 
raiders could penetrate this coast. It 


is lined with pinnacled rocks, some 
sharp as a bayonet point, some three 
acres across, some three hundred feet 
high, some a saw-tooth edge to rip 
the bottom out of ships; and over 
these highest pinnacles smashing tides 
and storms have carried two-hundred- 
foot logs, hurled them on the sand 
shore and left them bleached skele- 
tons of a century. You see, too, huge, 
round, moss-covered rocks which the 
wags call “Olympic Pills.” Only a 
god could swallow them. You see, 
also, a sight rather mournful to me. 
The sea winds sing such a sad refrain 
through the old moss-shagged masts 
and creaking half-sunken hulls—relics 
of the old magnificent windjammers 
with the cloud of white sail which 
preceded steam. 

Do you want to realize how really 
primitive La Push has remained 
through the centuries? About sixty 
years ago, a great ship was wrecked 
there. The Indians knew so little of 
white-man values that they threw the 
coin of sea men’s chests on the sands 
as worthless but kept the boxes. The 
cargo of flour meant nothing to them. 
They scattered it on the sand but kept 
the bags for clothing. 

Here, indeed, is a land offering all 
the nature-lover could desire. Do 
you want to go? Then go and stay 
as long as you possibly can. The 
winters have only the lightest of 
snows. The summers are always cool. 
I could stay there a year and forget 
the world’s cares. A good forgetter 
is a great medicine man. 
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CUNARD 


WEEK-ENDS 
IN JULY 
TO NOWA SCOTIA 


JULY:: LEO The 
noble Lion escaping 
Africa heat for the cool 
shores of Nova Scotia. 


BERENGARIA JULY 1 


MAURETANIA JULY 29 


That summer listlessness ...attacking 
everyone . .. invading even the 
smartest homes in city and suburb. 
What can be the matter? 


Sir, Madam... you're land-locked! 
You need the breezes of the open 
sea...a gentler, northern sun... re- 
viving repose in tonic air! If you would 
definitely establish your Freedom 
this July Fourth... sail in the 
BERENGARIA! Or if you prefer your 
~ Book 
early for that end-of-the-month 
cruise in the exclusive MAURETANIA! 


Independence at home. 


It takes more than a ship and sailors 
to make a Week-end Cruise. Cunard 
created this feature... Cunard alone 
operates Week-end Cruises all the 
year round. Only this accumulation 
of experience... the careful plan- 
ning far in advance . . . make 
possible the many novel attractions 


which distinguish a Cunard Week- 
end Cruise. 


Write large these dates on your 
social calendar: 


BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 


Sails July 1 (10 P.M.) Sails July 29 (Midnight) 
Returns July 5 (A.M.) Returns August 2 (A.M.) 


4 pays °50 up 


No passports required No Taxes 


See your Local Agent. No one can serve you better 


THE WEEK-END CRUISE... ORIGINATED BY 
...» PERFECTED BY ...CUNARD 


50 TRAVEL 


VISIT THE WONDER LANDS OF 
NORWAY & ANCIENT BALTIC CITIES 


ARANDORA STA 
ee CRUISE 


OF CRUISING 
LINERS 

THs glorious Liner is famous the world over 

for perfection of Comfort, Service and 

m Cuisine; she is the vessel chosen by the old 
Wiss English families for their cruising vacations, 
ce ma, Norway Cruises in June, July and August. 
Mediterranean Cruises in September, 
October and December, 


=~ BLUESS TAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, England, or 
any office of the Cunard, $.S, Co, In 
S.A, and Canada, 


H 


Mothessills 


STOPS TRAVEL NAUSEA 
ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 
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| 
+ The Forest Hills Hotel |§ 


In the Heart of the White Mountains N 
FRANCONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE § 


A MODERN hotel accommodat- 
ing 250. Splendid Golf, Sad- 
dle All outdoor 


Concerts, dancing daily. Excep- 


Horses. sports, 
tional table, private vegetable gar- 
den. Famous Abbott service. All 
rooms have telephone, running 
water, steam heat, majority private 
baths, electric elevator. 


Rates $5 to $9 per day. Why pay more? 
Forest Hills offers everything found elsewhere! 


Booklet on request 


Address, Karl P. Abbott, President 
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UNIQUE FARMS OF 


The fish get along pretty well by 
themselves, Mr, Plety is careful to 
see that the bass sige limit is observed, 
for this sige limit is high enough to 
insure all of the bass having spawned 
at least once, By this means there is 
always sure to be a new supply of 
young bass growing up, lhe fisher 
men who come to the farm do not pay 
for fishing but only for the fish they 
actually eateh, 

The kind of farm that every farmer 
longs to own and the kind ol 
that every horseman ardently 
to raise are found at Pomona, near 
the site of the Los Angeles County 
Pair Grounds, There Mr, Nelloge has 
hundreds of acres of wonderfully eul 
tivated land, rolling fields of grain, 
prolific orehards, sun-bathed pardens 
and stables which house this eountry's 
greatest collection of Arabian horses 


eroyp 


desires 


Visitors come to the horse farm 
every day in the year and are shown 
every courtesy, Flospitality is de 


manded of every employee, and on 
Sundays the great horses are plaeed 


upon parade, Hach is led out from 
his private stall into the spacious 
courtyard of the stables where his or 
her history is told to the erawd of 


admiring guests, 

There is Raseyn, son of the famous 
English champion, Skowronelk, who 
was bred in Poland, Skowronek, plas 


tered with mud as a disguise, was 
smuggled into Russia and later was 
sent to England, 

Raseyn was used by Mrs, Annette J 


St, Gaudens, sister-in-law of Augustus 
St. Gaudens, as her model for an Ara 
bian and many painters have 
used him as a subject, Several of 
Kaseyn’s sons and daughters may be 
seen at the Nellogg ranch, 
There is a group of eight 
which perform a rather intricate drill 
in a large circle, The horses go first in 
single file, then in pairs, then in fours 
and finally eight abreast, Next, the 
eight horses stand on the eurb with 
their front feet and walk around the 


horse, 


horses 


A SERMON 


And if we should stand here for that 
length of time we should witness the 
earth revolving about 30 degrees of 
longitude, Here we haye an example 
of the scientific method of solving 
problems, We have already seen how 
childishly religion aceounted for natu 
ral phenomena, Here we see the way 
will carry us towards truth 
and vietory—viectory over nature, su 
perstition and ignorance,” 

Thus ended the sermon in Saint 
Isaac’s, There had been no sugges 
tion of levity in manner or word, No 
doubt it was intensely sineere, The 
creation of an earthly paradise seemed 
to the preacher to necessitate und 
vided consecration, 

But is such conseeration even selen 
tifie? Wiser heads than his, and pos 
sibly than his teachers’, had long been 
employing the seientifie method in the 
conquest of nature in the name of 
truth, The mood of these wise men 
has ever alternated between cocksure- 
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